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OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
\ ALBEMARLE STREET.—The ACTONIAN PRIZE having 
adjndi ated to Thomas Wharton Jones, F.R.S., the Essays of 
ie Candidates will be returned, on application to Mr. Kh. 
vemaent the Assistant Secretary. 
Vincent, the Assisi JOHN BARLOW, M.A., See. 1.1. 





DRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
) The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
KS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 


Admission, Is.; Catalogue, Is. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—-With a view to 
A giving strangers visiting London, in anticipation of the 
Prhibition of 1851, an opportunity of placing their names on the 
Sebscription List of the current year, the Council have male 
yrangements to keep the LIST OPEN till Saturday the 26th inst, 

444, West Strand, GEORGE GODWIN,) Honorary 

April 10, 1851. LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 


( *ALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent- 

street.—The Proprictors beg to announce that the DIORAMA 
of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, having been exhibited 900 
times, and visited by upwards of 200,000 persons, they have deter 
mined, in order to'merit a continuance of this distinguished pa- 
renege, on entirely renovating the same, and of introducing 
several new pictures. It will therefore be CLOSED until Easter 
Monday, April 21. The DIORAMA of OUR NATIVE LAND 
is also closed until Easter Monday. 


YORTLAND GALLERY, 316, Regent Street, 

opposite the Polytechnic Institution.—The EXHIBITION 

fthe NATIONAL INSTITUTION of FINE ARTS, will open to 

Pablic on Monday next, April lf, from 9 till dirk. Admission, 
Catalogue, 6d BELI, SMITH, Secretary. 


fAStEe HOLIDAYS. —The ZOOLOGICAL 
4 GARDENS, inthe Regent's Park, are open to Visitors every 
isyin EASTER WEEK except Saturday, on payment of SIX- 
PENCE each Person. 

The HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoological Society 
y HLH. the Viceroy of Egypt, is EXHIBITED daily, from 11 to 
foleck. Visitors desirous of sceing the animal in the water 
are rocommended to go early. 


" aes an - pa “TY 

( pPPICIAL EXHIBITION CATALOGUES, — 

ADVERTISEMENTS will continue to be received for inser 

! ia the Official ( italogues during the whole time the Exhibi 
1 remains open; but as the Contractors are bound to pay a 
ity of £0 day if they do not deliver the first edition to the 
yal ( mmission by the 28th of April, those Advertisements 
nded for the first five series of 20,000 cach of the small Cata- 
, and for the first editions of the Illustrated and French and 
a 1 Catalogues, must be sent to the Contractors by the 15th 

. ? 
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SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale) Joint Contractors to 
os _ Stationers, f the Royal 
V. CLOWES & SONS, Printers, Commission. 


OMecial Catalogue Oflice, 29, New Bridge Strect, Blackfriars. 





mtr PRINTED IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
| HE PARLOUR MAGAZINE OF THE 


LITERATURE OF ALL NATIONS. To be continued 


wari.’ ~ ; 2d. It will be the Largest and the Cheapest of the 
‘ ap Saenarnes The first number will be a double one at the 
7 _ w One h fof it will be devoted to an ably written 
ena on ENJOY LONDON DURING THE EXHIBITION, 
ita STEEL ENGRAVING will be given with the number. 


Lond, n 


: : Printed in the Crystal Palace, and published by 
wiston and Stoneman, and Booksellers everywhere. 
iV. . 
Valuabl t - ‘ j 
- rary Property.—Stock, Copyright, and Stc reotype 
lates of Dr. Lardner’s C binet Cyclopedia. . 


\". HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
* Ere London Coffee House. Lux eH “EDNES 
AY, th lah of APRN’ _ ’ Tudgate Hill,on WEDNES. 
"re Stock, Stereotype 
pia "Dp .o : - 
te on - LARDNER S CABINET CYCLOPLEDTA, 
olumes fep ‘vo, together with the Copyright of 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH'S 
YF THE REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND IN 1688; 
‘PYrights, or em in the Copyrights of the separate 
states ‘itions, in Svo, of 
_... TINTS OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY, 
“0S THIRLWALL’S HISTORY OF GREECE 
And of in One V ‘lume, 12n 
» “ne Of (in olume, 12mo, 
— t SCHMITZ:S ABRIDGMENT OP 
: iaewer poe ALL'S HISTORY OF GREECE 
oo ee \ embraces a body of Original 





o’Clock precisely, the entire 
Plates, Steel Plates, and Wood 
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ry 
Manat res: ¢ rixine ( ‘a‘ure, the Scionees, Arts, and 
4 riters of the ae > tributions from the most Eminent 
: if vurious a try ‘ 
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Bs foolscap Sheets of Stereotype 
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TeAdY, pric« 4s 


Kew = 
SREEK SELF ~encatly bound in cloth, 
(Gj \ SELECTIONS for the Use of Junior 


Forms in ; 
t oamerty Scholar oro By the Rey. LEWIS PAGE MERCIER 
=e Ermingham and } eee College, Oxford, Head Master of 
ore Soy James Cornic” 7 HH Proprietary School. 
acl <9, Migh Holborn. C is 
Rinmidon ) Cornish, Brothers, 


This 47, price 24 Gd ¢} 


HOUGHTS oth, with Nlustrations, Third Edition 
Son ELECTRICITY, with NOTE 
Gis te CITY, with NOTES 
[ ROGEN obt ERIME NTS. 
OLYGRE tained awa ATER without OXYGEN 
ci WATER without HYDROGEN. 
Stiberiang and Kes ARI — CHALMERS ee 
ons COTES “treet, Edinburgh. Simpkin 
Marshall, and Co., London, = ee 








(PE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXC., 
be published on TUESDAY next 


1 ENGLAND AS IT 1S. 


2. SALMON FISHERIES 

3. SOUTHEY'S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
4. LAMANISM IN TARTARY AND THIBET 

5. VICTOR COUSIN 

6. SPAIN AND SPANISH POLITICS 

7. SHALL WE RETAIN OUR COLONIES? 

8. THE DEFEAT OF ITALY 


9. ULTRAMONTANE DOUBTS 
Tondon: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black 





(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, CLXXVL, 
is Published THIS DAY 


CONTENTS 


1. POULTRY LITERATURE 

2. WOMEN IN FRANCE—MADAME DE MAINTENON 
3. JULIUS CLESAR—MERIVALE’S ROMAN HISTORY 
4. THE REPUBLIC IN THE KING'S COACILES 

§. SANTTARY MOVEMENT—CENTRALIZATION 

6. LIVES OF CALVIN. By DYER, & 

7. LORD HOLLAND'S REMINISCENCES 

8. LORD JOUN RUSSELL 


John Murray, Albemarle Strect 





No. XIV., APRIL, 1851, price 8s. 6¢ 
J OURNAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE, 
Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D 


CUNTENTS 


1. The Closing Scene. 


2. The Mental Aspect of Epidemics 

3. Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity 

4. German Psychological Literatur 

5. Philosophy of Spirits 

6. An Appeal from Bethlchem 

7. Morbid Anatomy of the Brain in Tusanity 
8. The Last Sentiments of Suicides 


The ( hanecellor of the and County and Private 
Lunatic Asylums 

10. Insanity from Solitary and Separate Confinement ; 
Mortality in Lunatic Asvlums 

11. Ou the Premonitory Symptoms of ¢ 

12. On Nervous Diseases 

13. A Psychological Problem ° 

14 

15 


Exchequer 
} 
liso, 


rebral Discase 


. Bethlem Hospital with an Engraving 
Evidence of a Lunatic, taken in a Cave of Manslaughter in 
a Lunatic Asylum 
16. Extraordinary Will Case, 
Capacity 
17. Liability of a Lunatie’s Estate for necessaries supplied to 
the Lunatic 
Reviews, & 
London: John Churchill, Princes 
1s., with a Map and other 


itions, 


involving the Question of Mental 


s Street, Soho 





In two volumes post 8vo, pricr 
Tllust: 
NOTES on NORTH AMERICA: Agricultural, 
4 Economical, and Social. By JAMES F. W. JOINSTON, 
¥F.R.SS.L. and E., &e., Author of “Lectures on Agri 
Chemistry and Geology,” &c. 


T 
ultural 


“These two ample volumes are a proof of the advantage cf a 
pursuit, and skill in it, to a traveller who writes a hook e ¢« @ 
Besides a vast mass of information connected with the agriculture 
of America, the volumes contain much useful advice respecting 


emigration.’'—Spectator. 


William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


This day is published, 
QKETCHES of the POETICAL LITERATURE 
LD of the PAST HALE CENTURY. In Six Lectures, dolivered 
at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. By D. M. MOIR, 
Delta.) In foolseap octavo, (pp. 330.) price 5s 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London 





CHEAP FOREIGN BOOKS 
\ TILLIAMS and NORGATE’S CATALOGUES 
of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, cach 1 stamp 


A. THEOLOGY 
B. CLASSICS—Philology, Archwology, Ancient History, Roman 


Law. 
C. SCIENTIFIC ROOKS—Medicine, Anatomy, Chemistry, Na- 


tural History, and Philosophy. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 





DR. BROWN'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. EIGHTERNTH 


EDITION. 
In One Large Vol. 8vo, pp. 700, beautifully printed in double 
columns, price only I4s 
T ECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 

4 WUMAN MIND. By the late THOMAS BROWN, MD, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh 
With a Portrait and Memoir, By the late Rev. Davin Wrisn, 
D.D., Professor of Church History in the University of Edin 
burgh, 

Also, just published, 

DR. BROWN’'S LECTURES, the LIBRARY EDITION (the 
19th), handsomely printed in four large vols. Svo, price £1 16s. 

“ Aw IneSTIMABLE Boox."'—Dr. Parr. 

“The style is so captivating, the views so comprehensive, the 
arguments so acute, the whole thing so complete, that I was 
almost insensibly borne along upon the stream of his rv asoning 
and his eloquence. In the power of analysis, he greatly transcends 
all philosophers of the Scottish school who preceded hin. 
Morell’s History of Modern Philosophy 

Also. THE ETHICAL PORTION OF DR. BROWN’S LEC 
TURES, with PREFACE, by the late Rev. DR. CHALMERS, in 
One Thick Vol. Post 8vo, price 6s. 


Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman and Co., 
London. 





will 





TOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of MAJOR 


4 HERBERT EDWARDES' YEAR ON THE PUNJAB 
FRONTIER is Now Rerany, and can be had of all Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom, Two vols. demy 8vo, With numerous Ilus- 

trati Ss, price IOs 
* The most important and most interesting publication that has 


lately issuod from the press."'—Johkn Bull 
Richard Bontley, New Burlington-street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


NEW & ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MR, AINSWORTILS 


WORKS 
| In a few days will be published, in post 8vo, cloth, 63. 6d 
FOOKWOOD, By W. Harnison AINswortH, 
ve Esq With twelve Llustrations on Steel by GhORGE 


CRUIKSHANK 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly 


} This day is publishod, in Svo, price 2s. Gd 
ETTERS to JOHN BULL, Esa., on Affairs 


Ky Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piecadilly 


NEW POEM ON TITALY, BY MRS. BROWNING 


Shortly will be published, in 1] vol. feap 


GUIDI WINDOWS. — By 
BARRETT BROWNING 
Tondon: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly 


| 

4 connected with his Landed Property, and the Persons who 
| live theres 
| 


( {ASA ELIZABETH 


———— ~ - —— 


In «a fow days will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 21s 


AN EXCURSION to CALIFORNIA, over the 
4 PRAIRIE, ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and GREAT SIERRA 
| NEVADA, with a Stroll through the Diggings and Ranches of 
that Country By WILLIAM KELLY. 

london: Chapman and Hall, 193, Pleeadilly 


On Tucsday next will be published in Two Volumes vo, 
| price Mis cloth, 
\ EMOIRS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 
| By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., Canon of 
Westininster 





Just published, 
1, HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S POEMS, 


Tn 2 vols., price Lis, cloth 


With 


| a Memoir by his Brother 


| 2. HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS) and 
MARGINALIA In 2 vols., price 2s. cloth 
8. DRYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS; with 
| Notes. Tv the Rev. JOSEPH WARTON, and others In 1 vol 


svo, with Portrait and Vignette, price I4s. cloth 
| 4. HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. 
| Edition rice 18s. cloth 
| Edward Moxon, Dover Strect 


Fifth 


THE ROOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
Nearly ready, Second Edition, Svo 

ITURGLE BRITANNICA, or the 

4 Valitions of the BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 0} 

| CHURCH OF ENGLAND, from its Compilation to the last Revi 

sion, together with the LITURGY set forth for the Use of the 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, arranged to show their reapective 

Variations. Uy WILLIAM KEELING, BD, Reetor of arrow, 

Suffolk. late Pellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge 

William Pickering, London; J. Deighton, Cambridge 





Several 
rik 





i new Didition, &vo, with frontispiece, “ Reece 
raved by Robinson, after a Painting 
by Guereino. 9s. 
( yF THE IMITATION OF JESUS CHRIST. 
Franslated from the Latin Original, ascribed to Thomas A 
By T. VP. DIBDIN, DD 
William Pickering, 177, Piceadilly 


Just published, a New Edition, 24mo, price 5s, of 


kk EMPIS DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI, et con- 
( 


Just pub ished, 
Homo, eng 


Ki pis 


Xv temptu Mundi, omnium que ejus vanitataum, Libri lV 


‘odex De Advocatis Seculi xiii, With Life, by CHARLES 
BUTLER 
William Pickering, 177, Piceadilly 
MR. ARNOLD'S SEQUEL TO HENRY'S FIRST LATIN 
HooK 


In 12mo, price 4a., the Fifth Edition of 


SECOND LATIN BOOK, and PRACTICAL 
Pé GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequelto HENRY'S FIRST 
LATIN BOOK Uy the Rey THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, 
M.A... Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam 
bridwe 

Rivingtons, St 








Paul's Churc*vard, and Waterloo Place ; 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
Edition. 12mo0. 3s 

2, CORNELIUS NEPOS. 

Critical Questions and Answers, and an jinitation 
each Chapter. Third Fatition. 4 


Ninth 
Part I. With 


Exercise op 


—— tee 








ARNOLD'S SELECT PLAYS OF SOPHOCLES, Wwitll 
ENGLISH NOTES. 
In 12mo, priee ¥. 
HE PHILOCTETES of SOPHOCLES, with 
ENGLISH NOTES. Translated from the German of ¥. W. 
SCHN EIDEWIN, by the Rev. BR B.PAUL, M.A, and edited by 
the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A, Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Pace; 


Of whom may be had, uniformly printed and edited, : 
1. The AJAX of SOPHOCLES, with English 


| Notes. 3s. 
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MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH 
DURING THE PRESENT MONTH, THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





I. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF 


ORFORD, AND THE REV. 
WILLIAM MASON. 


Now finest rcetiswep rrom THe OxicrnaL MSS. 
Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. J. Mrrroxp, Author 
of “The Life of Gray.” 2 vols. Demy vo. 

*,* This Work will contain the last Series of the 
— Letters of this incomparable epistolary 


M1. 
NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN 


THE UNITED STATES, &c. 


During the Year 1850. By the Lady EmMELtnve 


Srvuast Wostiey. 3vols. Post 8vo. 


m1 


THE ONE 
GUAGE, 


Traced experimentally, through ancient inscriptions, 
in alphabetical characters of lost powers from the 
four Continents ; a the voice of Israel from 

e vestiges of patriarchal 
tradition from the Monuments of Egypt, Etruria, and 
With Illustrative Plates, a Har- 
monised Table of Alphabets, Glossaries, and 


the rocks of finai, and t 
Southern Arabia. 


Translations. 
Paat 1.—THE VOICE A ISRAEL FROM MOUNT 
SINAI. 


By the Rev. Caanies Forster, B.D., one of the six 
Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral, and Rector of 
Stisted, Essex, Honorary Member of the Literary 
Society ; Author of “ Mahometanism Unveiled,” &c. 


In 8v0. Price 21s, 


IV 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AF. 


GHANISTAN. 


From THE Uxrvetisned LeTrers aND JovRNALS oF 
PourrticaL AND MILITARY OFFICERS EMPLOYED IN 
AFGHANISTAN THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE PERIOD oF 
Batrisu CONNEXION Witno THAT Country. By Joun 


Witt. Kare. 


*,* This Narrative is written almost entirely from 
unpublished Letters and Journals of the most dis- 
tinguished military and political officers employed in 
Afghanistan throughout the momentous years of 
British connexion with that country. 2 vols, Demy 


8¥o0, 


GLIMPSES AT THE GREAT 


WESTERN REPUBLIC. 


By Coronet Conwrnoname. 6&0, I4s. 


vi. 


THE SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN 


FRANKLIN. 


By C. B. Weup, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society, 


In 8y0, 
vir 


KATE DEVEREUX. 
A Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. Post Svo. 


vit. 


MADRILENIA; 


Or, Tavras axp Tales or Spawism , 
Dacumonp > Live. By H. 


Wotrr. In Crown 8vo. 12s. 


x. 
LIFE IN SWEDEN. 


By Haws Cuawriaw Awprasew, A “ 
Improvisatore, a ete 


"&e. In Post §vo, 


x. 
THE MAMELUKE: 


Or, Taz Rowaxce of Lirt mw Gaaxp Camo. By 


A. A. Paton, Author of “ Travels in Servis.” 


Ricuarp Bertier, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


PRIMEVAL LAN- 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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A NEW LONDON DIRECTORY AND 
COURT GUIDE FOR 1852. 





At the end of the present year will be published, 
WATKINS’S 


COMMERCIAL AND GENERAL 
LONDON DIRECTORY 


AND 
‘or 
COURT GUIDE FOR 1852; 
EXTENDING ON THE NORTH TO CAMDEN TOWN, SOUTH 
TO CAMBERWELL, EAST TO THE EAST INDIA 
DOCKS, WEST TO BAYSWATER. 
Royal 8vo, handsomely and strongly bound, price 19s. 6a. cloth ; 
i to Subscribers, 16s. 6d. ; 
Handsomely bound in leather, 5s. extra. 








The Proprietor having been induced to undertake the compila- 
tion of the above work, from the conviction that a Directory em- 
bracing the Metropolis and Suburbs within the above limits, and 
containing all necessary Mercantile Information, which could be 
supplied at a moderate price, would be appreciated by the Public, 
begs to state that he has been for several months engaged in 
making the necessary arrangements to render “ THE COMMER- 
CIAL AND GENERAL LONDON DIRECTORY” perfectly 
complete. 

Whilst neither expense nor exertion will be spared to insure 
accuracy in all its divisions, care will at the same time be taken 
(in order not to increase unnecessarily the cost to the purchaser) 
to avoid useless repetition, and the insertion of all matter which 
may be considered unnecessary for general Commercial purposes ; 
with which view, the names of working shoemakers, working 
tailors, retail coal dealers, &c. &c., will be excluded from this 
Directory. 

To facilitate reference the work will be arranged as follows :— 


GENERAL ALPHABETICAL DIRECTORY.—Containing the 
Names, Trades, and Addresses of those engaged in Commerce, 
Professions, &c. 


SCIENTIFIC DIRECTORY.—Giving the Names and Addresses 
of the Members belonging to all the Scientific Institutions, So- 
cieties, &c. 

PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY.—Containing the Names and 
Addresses of all the Members of each Profession residing within 
the above limits. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TRADES.—Arranged so that the Names 
and Addresses of those engaged in any particular Trade may be 
seen at one view. 

COURT GUIDE.—Containing the Names and Addresses of the 
Nobility and Gentry residing within the above limits. 


LEGAL DIRECTORY.—Giving all the Law Officers and Offices, 
Names and Addresses of all the Barristers, Solicitors, Proctors, 
Notaries, Law Booksellers, Stationers, Parliamentary and Patent 
Agents. 

GUIDE TO ALL THE GOVERNMENT AND OTHER PUBLIC 
OFFICES.—With the full Christian and Surnames of those holding 
important Appointments, arranged in their order of Preced: nce. 


PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION —Containing the House of 
Peers and House of Commons, with the Town and Country Resi- 
dences of the Members of both Houses. 


LIST OF BANKERS.—Containing all the London and Country 
Private and Joint Stock Banks, with their Branches, and the 
Banks they draw upon. 


STREET KEY.—Comprising the Streets, Squares, &c. &c., Al- 
phabetically arranged, with the Names and Trades of the Inhabi- 
tants in their numerical order. 


POSTAL INFORMATION.—Giving all the Cities, Towns, and 
principal Places in England and Wales; the County in which they 
are situate ; and distinguishing the places where Money Orders 
are granted and paid. Places where Money Orders are not granted, 
have the Nearest Money Order Town attached; also copious In- 
formation respecting Foreign Mails, &c. 


CONVEYANCE.—Giving full particulars of all the Railways 
having Stations in London; Names of the Directors and Secreta- 
ries; Names of all the Places where there are Stations down each 
line, and the distance each place is from London. A list of all the 
Coach Offices, with the Names of the Coaches, Omnibuses, and Carriers 
that leave each, the Time they leave, and the Place they goto. A 
List of all the Wharfe; the Names of the Wharfingers: Names of 
the Fessele and Steam Boats that leave each Wharf, the time, and 
where bound to, and average duration of voyage. A general Alpha 
betical List of Places throughout the Kingdom, giving the fullest 
particulars of every species of Conveyance that leaves London for 
each place. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION.—Almanac: Abstract of 
b = Stamp Act; Interest Tables; Insurance ; City Officers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted at the following charges :-—P 
£4. 4s; Half Page, £2. 10s.; Quarter Page, £1. ro a is 





The Public is requested not to pay any Money, cither for Adver- 
tisements or for Subscriptions, until the Work is published 

It is most respectfully requested that notice may be given im- 
mediately to the Office of any alteration of address, in order that 
the necessary corrections may be made before going to press. 





OFFICE, 38, NELSON SQUARE. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETOR, F. W. WATKINS, BY 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS, 





Patsawosren Row. 





NEW WORKS 


1. 
THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W 
Hooxes, F.R.S. Elephant folio. 31s. 64. fie) 
four beautifully coloured plates by Fitch, in 
1. The entire plant, flower, 
‘ Pe of the water. 
3 ower of the natural size in progres 

together with as much of the enormous fla 

broad dimensions of the paper will admit es 
3. A fully expanded flower of 


fruit, and leaves, on the ser. 


the natural Size, with fai. 


age, XC. 
4. A vertical section of the fully develo 
various dissections and analyses. ped flower, with 


2 


. PART Il. of the RHODODENDRovs of 
KKIM-HIMALAYA. By Dr. — 
F.R.S. Edited by Sir W. J. joan been —. 


° ns Ih 
by Fitch. In large imperial folio, with ten beantinly 


coloured Plates, 25s. 


3 


DROPS OF WATER; their marvelloys 


and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope 
By jon CaTLow. Square 12mo, with coloured Plate: 
8. 


4. 
THE BIRDS OF IRELAND. 8ro. The 


third and concluding volume. By WiILtiam Tuompwy, 
Esq. 16s. 


5. 
THE BRITISH PALZ0OZOIC 
FOSSILS, added by Professor Sedgwick to the Wood. 


wardian Museum. By Professor M‘Coy. In royal éo, 
with numerous Plates. (Part I. just ready 


6 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, with nume. 


rous Woodcuts. Fecap.8vo. By Roseat Hest. 
[Nearly ready 


iF 
INSTINCT AND REASON. }y 


AtrrRep Smee, F.R.S. 8vo. With coloured Plates ani 
Woodcuts. 18s. 


8. 
THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Joserz 


Woops, F.L.S. In one thick volume, 8vo. 1s. 


2. 

VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS 
By Mary Roserts. Royal l6mo. With twenty colours 
Plates. 10s. 6d. 

10 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Crm 


8vo. The third and concluding Series. With & copws 
Index. Beautifully illustrated. 21s. coloured ; 16s. plain. 
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REVIEWS. 
Varratives of Sorcery and Magie, from the 
most Authentic Sources. By Thos. Wright, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &e. 2 vols. Bentley. 
No period, no country, no condition of savage 
iife or civilisation, have escaped the universal 
~ontagion of superstition. From the African 
fotisehe and the Indian medicine man to the 
astrologer and alchemist of early times, the 
necromancer and magician of the middle ages, 
and the witch, warlock, soreerér, enchanter, 
wizard, and eonjuror of every epoch, the 
belief in supernatural powers has never failed 
to possess the human mind. Ghosts and 
soblins, imps and fairies, and all the bodiless 
ereations of the brain, have consequently 
peopled the invisible world, and wrought their 
effects for good or evil on the doings and des- 
nies of mortal kind. Imagination has run 
riot on the bewildering subject, and it would 
hea difficult question to decide whether ‘what 
is’ or ‘what is not’ has had most influence 
on the business of the world. Philosophically 
speaking, it is easy to account for these phe- 
nomena. The imperfection of our senses, 
the inscrutable nature of our being, the limit 
of our views, confined to this life, and equally 
ignorant of beginning or ending, the past and 
the future alike a wonderful mystery, what 
but an intense spirit of speculation could be 
generated among creatures endowed with high 
{ 


ulties and searching intellect? To seek 
knowledge was to seek power, and to miss 
that knowledge was the fruitful source of 
falsehood and imposture. The curious and 
the cunning, even if they commenced in 
eredulity, soon discovered that their pursuits 
were vain; and the natural result was to 
assume the pretence of success, and to invent 
fables and deceptions to support their claims. 
Hence the prevalence of those opinions, many 
of which have made a fool of reason, become 
the instruments for establishing intolerable 
despotism, and drenched the earth with blood. 
Authority founded on imposition was not 
likely to be of a humane or generous cha- 
racier; and we accordingly learn from all 
history that from this evil root there sprung 
afar outspreading Upas tree which darkened 
the soul and oppressed the body of the mil- 
lions condemned to live under its abhorrent 
sundow. The necromaney of the Hebrew and 
Egyptian, the oracles of the Greeks, the 
i us and augurs of the Romans, the inter- 
ters of dreams, and the soothsayers of 
.'<Ty nation, have only been the media to 
rete, down, even to the present day, the 
pensions to rule founded on superior intel- 
“senee, ocenlt science, and the control of 
“ments ant beings of a different order from 
repay veer and capable of working great things 
of Solan, and physical creation. The seal 
addin, the Learn jo Gages, the lamp of 
a fe brazen head of Bacon, are but 
oe well £ 'ypes of the pervading principle ; 
wk had it been for the world if no viler 
i. fables havens wp sone than these agree- 
t) subjugate the mb sa sho ae ha ¥ 
the prosscst knact I ring cen uries © 
‘naveries and infamous perse- 


Cutions, 
From this wide 
Be lect 


pr 


+ Fd field Mr. Wright has 
“9 parts for illustration—viz., sor- 
ling ho iad Mo 1 must have devoted much 
hensive : ie 9 to produce s0 compre- 
and Scotland of them, not only in England 

ne, but in France, Spain, Italy, 
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Germany, Sweden, and New England. It | practising magic. In England the opening 
may be remarked that Ireland hardly figures | of old British or Roman barrows in quest of 
at allin the disclosure of these popular dia- | treasures became a feature in witeheraft; and 


bleries. 


ittle diversified from the absurdities and 
cruelties of the mother country. At home 





‘s. In Sweden they were brief and of a | had our antiquarian societies existed in those 
age kind; and in New England very | days it is most probable that every member 


of them would have been burnt at the 
stake. ‘Iwo antique satyrs were cited against 


the first records of trials and punishments } Henri III. and Catherine de Medicis, in sup- 

belong to the twelfth and thirteenth cen- | port of the charge that they dealt in sorcery; 

turies; after which they descended with more | and in early times, when people dug up 
8 


or less violence and atrocity, to within little 
more than a century of this date. Polities 
and religion were the great instigators to the 
abominable les and mereiless” barbarities 
which the author has so well deseribed whilst 
tracing them to these sourees:— 


‘The power of the witches was indeed very 
great; and as they were believed to be entirely 
occupied in the perpetration of mischief, it was in 
these early ages an object of universal terror, 
They sent storms which destroyed the crops, and 
overthrew or set fire to people’s houses. They 
sunk ships on the sea. They cast charms on 
people's cattle. They carried away children from 
the cradle, and often tore and devoured them at 
their horrible orgies, while sometimes they left 
changelings in their places. They struck men and 
women with noxious diseases, and made them gra 
dually pine away. The earlier German and Anglo- 
Saxon witches were still more ferocious, for it 
appears that when they found men asleep, or off 
their guard, they slew them, and devoured their 
heart and breast. a crime for which a severe 
punishment is allotted in the ancient laws of some 
of the Teutonic tribes. But it appears by some of 
these laws, that the witches had contrived a sin- 
gular mode of evasion. When they found a man 
asleep, they tore out his heart and devoured it, 
and then filled the cavity with straw, or a piece of 
wood, or some other substance, and by their 
charms gave him an artificial life, so that he 
appeared to live and move in the world, and 
execute all his functions, until long after the actual 
crime had taken place, and then he pined away, 
and seemed to die.” 


The intrigues of ambition, personal hates, 
and religious struggles, were all committed to 
abominable means for effecting their ends, and 
the whole sphere of society was poisoned by 
the monstrous infatuation which seemed to 
close all eyes to the light and all minds tothe 
dictates of truth and common-sense. Mr. 
Wright ascribes many of the persecutions to | 
the Jesuits and priests of the Roman-catholic 
faith; but he also enlarges his view, and 
says:— 

‘‘We Lave hitherto been obliged to form our 
notion of the practice of sorcery and magic in the 
middle ages from individual and scattered exam- 
ples of superstitious practices. But it was a pecu- 
liar trait in the character of the middle ages to 
create imaginary personages, and clothe them with 
the attributes of a class—types, as it were, of 
popular belief or of popular attachment or glory. 
Such, in that age, to history and to sentiment, 
were the heroes and heroines of its romances, 
Romance, indeed, was then but a sort of reflection | 
of the populgr mind. The despised and hated 
witch has 14 us no such type of her life and his- 
tory; but magician or sorcerer held a higher 
rank in pul@e estimation. From a feeling which 
may be traced back to runie ages, when every 
letter of the alphabet was supposed to possess its 





mystic power as an instrument of magic, his voca- 


tion waa looked upon with more reverence as 
closely connected with literature and science.” 


It would lead us far beyond our limits to 
follow the author according to the progress 
of time, and the changes of country, in the 
development of his plan. In Scotland the 
peculiarity of the case appears to have been 
the conjunction of fairies and the Elfin-land, 





with witches riding on besoms, and sorcerers 


Roman bronzes or sculptures, they broke 
them and threw them away, in the belief that 
they were instruments of magic. In parts of 
England this impression is still enter tained, 
and acted upon by the peasantry. 

The tale of the witches of Warboys is one 
of the strangest in these volumes; but that of 
Alice Kyteler, and those of Pierre de Lanere, 
Dr. Torralva, the Earl and Countess of 
Somerset, Louis Gaufridi, and others, are all 
full of matter to afford food for astonishment 
and reflection. And yet that astonishment 
may be qualified, and that reflection pointed 
to our wiser age, when we consider that 
Brothers, the prophet, Joanna Southeote, the 
seudo-mother of Shiloh, Courtney, of Kent, 
Madame Lenormand, the Oracle of the 
Kimperor of Russia, and Sinith, of the Mor- 
mons, have all flourished within the present 
century, In short, it seems only necessary 
to broach a doctrine destitute of every par- 
ticle of reason, to enlist disciples of both 
sexes, young aud old, and of all conditions in 
rank and station. In this course we may 
quote the proverb, ‘there is nothing new 
under the sun.” Virgil preceded Friar Bacon, 
as Friar Bacon preceded Doctor Faustus, and 
Doctor Faustus, Doctor Dee: and men and 
women of every description put faith in, and 
followed them all. The judicial murder of 
the witches of Warboys is an example of the 
rest: — 

“When judgment of death was pronounced 
against her, the old woman, a miserable wretch of 
sixty years of age, scarcely knowing what she was 
doing or saying, pleaded in arrest of judgment that 
she was with child, a plea which only produced a 
laugh of derision. She confessed to whatever was 
put in her mouth. The husband and daughter 
asserted their innocence to the last. They were all 
hanged, and the historian of this strange event 


| assures us that from that moment Robert Throg- 


morton’s children were permanently freed from all 
their sufferings. In memory of the conviction and 
punishment of the witches of Warboys, Sir Henry 
Cromwell, as lord of the manor, gave a certain 
sum of money to the town to provide annually the 
sum of forty shillings to be paid for .a sermon 
against witchcraft to be preached by a member of 
Queen's College, Cambridge, in Warboys church, 
on Lady-day every year. I have not ascertained 
if this sermon is still continued.” 

‘This case altogether gives us a very good notion 
of the general form of witchcraft in England during 
the reign of Elizabeth, and shows us how univer- 
sally it then received credit from persons of rank. 
It shows, however, a slowness, probably an unwil- 
lingness, to prosecute, which proves that the per- 
secution of the witches was not as yet so general in 
this country as in others. 

‘‘In England, indeed, the crime of witchcraft 
appears to have attracted less public attention than 
in other countries during the fifteenth and earlier 
part of the sixteenth centuries, During the former 
period, however, we have several instances in 
which, as in Scotland, charges of this nature were 
adopted as means of political revenge. In the 
reign of Henry VI. (a.p. 1441) it was made one of 
the chief accusations against the Duchess of Glou- 
cester, the wife of the ‘good Duke Humphry,’ that 
she had employed a miserable woman known to 
fame as the witch of Eye, and a ‘clerk’ named 
Roger, to effect the king's death by means of sor- 
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cery. The witch was burnt in Smithfield; the 
worcerer ‘was brought into Poules, (to St. Pautl’s,) 
and there he stood up on high ona scaffold ageyn 
Poulys cross on a Sunday, and there he was arraicd 
like as he schulde never the (thrive) in his garne- 
mentys, and there was honged rounde aboute hym 
alle his instrumentis whiche were taken with hym, 
and so shewyd among all the peple,’ and he was 
eventually hanged, drawn, and quartered as a 
traitor; the Duchess was committed to perpetual 
imprisonment. _ 8S a 

‘The first act in the statute-book against sor- 
cery and witchcraft was passed in the thirty-third 
year of the reign of Geary VIII. a.p. 1541, 
whereby this supposed crime was made felony 
without benefit of clergy. It had probably then 
been pushed into more prominent notice by some 
remarkable occurrence now forgotten. Six years 
after, in 1547, when the power was entirely in the 
hands of the religious reformers under Edward V1., 
his father’s law against witchcraft was repealed. 
Under Elizabeth, in 1562, a new act was passed 
against witcheraft, punishing the first conviction 
only with exposure in the pillory. During the 
latter half of Elizabeth's reign, prosecutions for 
witchcraft seem to have become numerous in vari- 





ous parts of the country, and the infection was 
spread by the number of printed pamphlets to 
which they gave rise, and of which many are still 
preserved, Among these are accounts of a witch 
hanged at Barking in 1575; of four executed at 
Abingdon in 1579; of three at Chelmsford and 
two at Cambridge in the same year; of a number 
of witches tried and condemned at St. Osythe’s, in 
1582 ; 


1589; of the three at Warboysin 1593; of three at 
Barnet and Brainford in 1595: 
the counties of Derby and Stafford in 1597. The 
frequency of such accusations at this period, and 
the number of persons who were on such slight 
pretexts brought to an ignominious death, made 
witcheraft a subject of discussion, and the prin- 
ciples of moderation, which had been espoused by 
Wierus on the continent, found « nlightened aulvo- 
cates in this country.” 

All such arguments, however, were over- 
ruled by wicked inventions and universal 
credulity. It was in vain that Mr. George 
Burroughs, a minister of the Gospel, asserted 
at his trial that “there neither are, nor ever 
were witches, that having made a compact 
with the devil, can send a devil to torment 
another person at a distance.” He only ex- 
asperated his jydge by the bold disclaimer, 
and we read :— ’ 

‘When brought to the plaee of execution, he 
aidressed the multitude assembled around him 
with so much feeling, that many of the spectators 
were in tears, and all seemed to relent. The 
accusers cried out upon him, and said the black 
man Was standing by him and dictating his dis- 
course; and Dr. Cotton Mather. who was present 
on horseback, came forward to address the crowd 
assuring them that he was not a minister rn 


her . ularly 
ordained, intimating that his picty was all dec 

tion, and telling them ‘that the devil has often 
been transformed into an angel of light." Thus 


was the rising sympathy of the people checked 
and the executioner suffered to 


hie duti go through with 
119 cities, _ 


Ss me persons began now to feel alarmed at the 
manper in which these proceedings multiplied, or 
were disgusted at the injustice which they exhil it } 
though for some time j , es 


it was dangerous to express 
such sentiments. One John Willard, who had been 


employed to arrest those accused, refused to per 
form the office any longer, and he was immedi: tely 
ened out upon by the accusers, THe sou cht peed 
in flight, but he wa pursued and ove rtaken sad “dl 
was one of those executed with Burroughs. Giles 
‘ — “¢ brought up for trial on the 16th of & p- 
tember, but indignant at the injustice which was 
showa to others, he r fused to ple ad, and he was 
press d to death. In the infil. tien of this seid 
ment bis tongue was forced out of his mouth, and 


of one at Stanmore, and of another hanged 


at Tyburn, both in 1585: of three at Chelmsford in | . : - - 
oth in 1585; of three at Chelmsford in and burnt alive along with his magical covenants 


and of several in | 





the unfeeling sheriff forced it in again with his cane 
as the victim lay in the agonies of death. On the 
22nd of September, eight more were executed ; on 
their way to the place of execution the cart which 
conveyed them was upset, and the ‘ afflicted’ 
declared that the devil accompanied the cart, and 
that he overthrew it in order to retard their punish- 
ment.” 

Some of the cases exactly resemble clair- 
yoyance in mesmeric trances; and the exor- 
cism of the suspected by cold water, and the 
witching eure of diseases by wetting the linen 
of the patients and putting them to bed in it, 
is as like the cold-water cure of our day as 
can well be imagined. 

The chapters on the templars destroyed on 
the accusation of sorcery, the tragedy of the 
citizens of Arras, King James and the witches 
of Lothian, the Lancashire and Belvoir witches, 
and similar transactions in foreign countries 
as well as in our own Island, are at once 
curious and pitiable exhibitions of human 
nature acted upon by evil passions and im- 
posture. The fact that a French curé, Urbain 
Grandier, was convicted of magic and sorcery 
in 1634, on the faith of evidence testified by 
Astaroth, the chief of the devils, and a host 
of other demons, is enough to mark with in- 
delible horror the madness and guilt ofall such 
examples of personal revenge or vile con- 
spiracy. His sentence was that— 











‘He should perform penance before the public, 
and that then he should be conducted to the stake, 


and characters, (these were probably invented,) 
and with his manuscript treatise on the celibacy of 
the clergy. The sentence was put in execution 
the same day.” 


| And we are informed ‘n a note that— 


‘‘The original depositions, with the autograph 


signatures of the demons('), are still preserved | 
among the manuscripts in the national library in | 


Paris. The signatures are strange scrawls, evi- 

— written by trembling hands guided by 
” 

others. 


related :— 
“On the 30th of July, 1652 


Vay 


no less than six 
witches were condemned at Maidstone in Kent. 
addition to the usual circumstances in such cases, 
they confessed that the devil had given them a 
piece of flesh, ‘which whensoever they should 
touch they should thereby effect their desires ; that 
this flesh lay hid amongst grass, in a certain place 
which she named, where upon search it was found 
accordingly.’ The flesh was brought into court as 


an evidence against them, and the author of the | 


printed report informs us that it ‘was of a sinewy 
substance, and scorched, and was seen and felt by 
this observator, and reserved for public view at the 
sign of the Swan in Maidstone.’ Other witches 


were brought to trial, and some found guilty, but | 


four only were hanged. ‘Some there were that 
wished rather they might be burnt to ashes: 
alleging, that it was a received opinion amongst 
many that the body of a witch being burnt, her 


blood is prevented thereby from becoming here- | 
ditary to her progeny in the same evil, while by | 


hanging it is not; but whether this opinion be 
erroneous or not, I,” says the narrator, ‘am not to 
dispute.’ , 


Phe burning of witches in Germany at the 


beginning of the seventeenth century, as re- | 
corded in Hauber's ‘ Bibliotheca Magna,’ is | 


quite vz 

‘he later Scots witches bring forward some 
novel practices which increase the interest of 
the narrative; but we must refer readers to 
the work itself. The poetry of witcheraft 
has been transmitted from the age of Shak- 
speare and the elder dramatists to Robert 
Burns and Thomas Ingoldsby, and in prose, 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth has illustrated the 


' ? | trial. 
Another of the memorable instances is thus | 


| dean. 


In | 


craft in Lancashire, and } 


{r. Gaspey the 


doings of the infamous witch-finder Honk. 
~~ SSUValns 


Judge Hale was the 


last who condemned f» 


witchcraft in England, and judve Hol: the fire 


who declared the law to be 
sition to the murderous system. 


In direct on. 


Th Franes 


—e 


even so late as the time of Louis XIV.— 


‘‘There lived at Paris four men wi 
to be magicians, and pretended to 
the devil at will ; they told people's forty: 


. 
iO DPots ; 
TUL ER aes 


be able w ra 


~ 


163, helned 


them to recover things stolen or lost. and _> 


powders and unguents, Their names were Layoisy 
Lavigoureux and his brother, the latter 
and another priest named Lesage, 


1680 these men were 


in which they and many others were jnyol 
usually been punished by burning, a tribunal , 
appointed to sit at the Arsenal, under the tithe of 
chambre ardente. Although few fires were eventually 
lit by the judgments of this court, a great num} 


and sold 
& priest 
In the Vear 
arrested, and as the crime 


lved ba, 


ola 


of persons were more or less compromised, gy 


As Gall 


many of them belonging to the highest classes 


society. 


Among them were two nieces of Carding) 


Mazarin; the countess of Soissons, who was cited 
before this tribunal, was so far implicated, that de 
was obliged to leave Paris and retire to Brussels, 
Most of these personages were probably led to con. 
sult the conjurers more by curiosity than from any 
other motive, and the whole matter was made 4 
subject of ridicule and raillerie in the fashionable 


world. 


When the Duchess of Bouillon, who was 


one of the ladies implicated in this affair, was 
examined before the chambre ardente, one of the 
judges, la Reynie, who was not remarkable for 


| beauty or politeness, asked her if she had seen th: 


devil, and what he was like; she replied, ‘Yes, 1 
see him now; he is fort laid ct fort vilain, ani 
appears in the disguise of a conseiller d’ctat! ” 
The last sentence of death pronounced ona 
witch in England was on Jane Wenliam, in 


Hertfordshire, 4.pD. 


executed:— 


1712; but she was not 


‘In 1720, some old women of Calder were in- 
prisoned for certain pretended sorceries exercised 
on a boy, the son of James Lord Torphichen, but 
the officers of the crown would not proceed to 4 


Yet two years later, a poor woman W% 


. 4 * ‘ 7 = 
burnt as a witch in the county of Sutherland, by 


| order of the sheriff, Captain David Ross, of Little 
This was the 
witchcraft that was ever passed in Scotland. 


last sentence of death for 


‘ 


6é From this time. in Europe at least, sorcery ade 
magic hold no longer a place in the history 


mankind. 


The magician disappeared more rap\y 


than the witch, because he belonged to the class of 
society in which the progress of intelligence w# 


more decided ; 


but we have seen that, as the agit 
tion which brought it into importance subsided, 
and it could no longer be made a useful instrumes: 
in political or religious warfare, sorcery 
more trivial and ridiculous in its details, U 


became 
ntu it 


. 9 we ” 
was discarded even among the vulgar. 


We observe that Mr. Wright disputes Yo 
Hammer Piirgstall’s theory that the Temp's" 


: : ’ 7 ears thai 
were infected with Gnosticism, and aay e 
he totally misunderstood the character ¢ 
medieval monuments on which it 18 DM 


— whether 
« 


sieve— 


“ And like a eat without 4 tail—” 


Should it not be rat? ging 
much to applaud we will not queen ed 
pres the work to its well-desert 


| trifles, and 
popularity. 


This may be correct, but we th 
in error when he states that it 


erived from a secret society forme 
of the knights who remained toge 
acquaintance with freemasonry. whot ‘higher 
shown him undeniable proofs of much "= 
antiquity. In a quotation f 
ineantation scene in Mach 
made to threaten the Master © 
bound to Aleppo, that she will 


ink our author 
is a doubttu 

Peeemasons af 
modern freemasons # 
d by some 
ther. A® 
{ have 


-om Shakspes?®* 
th, the witch 
f the Tige 

follow 4 


© 
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t}0B suc 
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Filliam Penn: an Historical Biography. 
By William Hepworth Dixon. Chapman 


and Hall. 


[Second Notice.] 


Havre h , ' > 
- wity upon Mr. Dixon's unfounded accu- 
bas ts . ee ~ - - 

ions against Mr. Macaulay, we have the 
pares pleasure in bearing our testimony to 


veneral excellence of the biographical 


’ 
*ha 
‘ 


t . 
sortion of his work. Mr. Dixon has evinced | 
hoth diligence and judgment in the use of his 


ad oeeasion to comment with some | 


materials; he writes with elegance and vigour; | 


sod he has not only produced the best life of | 


Pean that has yet appeared, but he has made | 
an important accession to our biographical 


literature. : 
much ability and promise should have com- 


We regret that an author of so | 


»pomised his reputation by an unjustifiable | 


attack upon one of the most eminent of his 
contemporaries. ; 

William Pena was born in 1644. His 
fyther, who was one of the great sea-captains 
of the Commonwealth, was a man of great 
energy, courage, and capacity. Unlike his 
son, he was bent upon worldly aggrandize- 
ment, and aspired to be a founder of a noble 
house among the English aristocracy. He 


loons, and carried his rapier in the French mode: 
He had the graceful carriage, the easy and self 
possessed manners, of the best-bred men of the 
world. Both the king and his royal brother noticed 
him,—and he stepped into his place at court with 
ease and dignity. With the ladies he was an 
especial favourite. He had learned in foreign 
drawing-rooms to lisp the language of pcelished 
compliment, and to compose the little chansons 
d'amour which e urtly beauties loved to listen to 
in that age of elegant frivolity. In person he had 
grown from a slight and unformed youth into a 
graceful and handsome man. ‘Tall and well set, 
his figure promised physical strength and hardi 
hood of constitution. His face was mild and almost 
vomanly in its beauty; his eye soft and full; his 
brow open and ample ; his features well defined 
and approaching to the ideal Greek in contour; 
the lines about his mouth were exquisitely sweet 
and yet resolute in expression. Like Milton, he 


| wore his hair long and parted in the centre of the 


| forehead, 


received from Cromwell the grant of an estate | 


in Ireland; and he rendered important ser- 


vice to Charles Il. by gaining over thi fleet | 


He 


to the royal cause at the Restoration. 


received in consequence the honour of knight- | 


hood; his nautical skill reeommended him to 
the favour and friendship of James; he was 
promoted to offices of emolument and trust ; 
and he received a promise of being raised to 
a peerage. But all his hopes of worldly 
grandeur were dashed to the ground by the 
religious principles of his son, to whom he 
had looked forward as the inheritor of his 
honours and titles. 
youth had been attracted by the preaching of 
an obseure person named Thomas Loe, who 
taught the new doctrines which George Fox 
was promulgating :— 


“The neglect of forms and ceremonies in the 


While at Oxford the | 


new ritual attracted the attention of Penn and of 


thers who like him were in a state of revolt at 
the threatened restoration of popish usages, and 
going to hear the preaching of this’ strange word, 
‘ey were excited and interested, and returned 
again and again. Their absence from their own 
‘ervices was noticed; the superiors were alarmed; 
and the young nonconformers were all brought up 
and fined for the irregularity. This indignity drove 
— open rebellion. They banded themselves 
_> er to oppose the orders of the court by force. 
fee youngsters paraded the streets in a threatening 
manner, They not only refused to wear the gown 
id: ead they declared war against all who 
' oa A t public promenades, in the gardens 
Pea t Church, in the quadrangles of the ex lleges, 
ren ned a and tore away the hated vestments 
onte, Wore courtly or timid students. In these 
no 8 English spirit was conspicuous :— 
gan unmediate consequence he was brought 
* t Judgment and expelled the University.” | 
by at, ras 8 great blow to the admiral ; but 
worldie ne ¥ son on the continent his 
“ae, “pn had the satisfaction of 
jae A Ns i reclaimed from his fanatical 
ce ter being two years abroad young 
ai turned to England in 1664, an accom 
Pushed gentleman. nee 
“The change ; . 
threw the aii Roh Manages - hes my 
*0 years before he had t che: 8 ee « wonderment. 
boy, whose whim i: a g - away a silent, moody 
© consort with a set of t cirwssraglh 4, ther sett and 
were vulgar and whose z range men whose habits 
se Opinions frantic. He came 
gentleman. Like the fashionable 


— a fine 
rowS Wen be had trayelled with, he wore panta- 


hold. 








from which it fell over his neck and 
shoulders in massive natural ringlets. In mien and 
manners he seemed formed by nature and stamped 
by art—a gentleman.” 

The great plague of London again revived 
the young man’s religious impressions; and 
in order to keep him away from his old 
Puritan friends, his father sent him to Lreland 
in 1667, to reside on his estate at Shangarry 
Castle. Here the great change took place:— 

“He had no suspicion that the enemy of his 
peace lay in ambush at the very gates of his strong 
But the youth had not resided more than a 
few months at Shangarry Castle before one of those 
incidents occurred which destroy in a day the most 
elaborate attempts to stifle the instinets of nature. 
When the admiral in England was pluming him 
self on the triumphs of his worldly prudence, his 
son, on oceasion of one of his frequent visits to 
Cork, heard by accident that Thomas Loe, his old 
Oxford acquaintance, was in the city and intended 
to preach that night. He thought of his b vish 
enthusiasm at college, and wondered how the 
preacher's eloquence would stand the censures of 
his riper judgment. Curiosity prompted him to 
stay and listen. The fervid orator took for his text 
the passage—* There is a faith that overcomes the 
world, and there is a faith that is overcome by the 
world.’ The topie was peculiarly adapted to his | 
own situation. Possessed by strong religious in- 
stincts, but at the same time docile and affectionate, 
—he had hitherto oscillated between two duties— 
duty to God and duty to his father, The case was 
one in which the strongest minds might waver for 
atime. On the one side—his filial affection, the 
example of his brilliant friends, the worldly am- 
bition never quite a stranger to the soul of man, — 
all pleaded powerfully in favour of his father’s 
views. On the other there was only the low whisper- 
ings of his own heart. But the still voice would not 
be silenced. Often as he had escaped from thought 
into business, gay society or the smaller vanities of | 
the parade and mess-room,—the moment of repose | 
again brought back the old emotions. The crisis | 
had-come at last. Under Thomas Loe’s influence | 
they were restored to a permanent’ sway. From | 
that night he was a Quaker in his heart. * * * 

“ His friends at the vice-regal court were greatly 
distressed at this untoward event. The earl wrote 
off to the admiral to inform him of his son's dan- | 
ger, stating the bare facts just as they had come to 
his knowledge. The family were thunderstruck. | 
The father especially was seriously annoyed ; he 
thought the boy’s conduct not only mad, but what 
was far worse in that libertine age—ridiculous. 
The world was beginning to laugh at him and his 
family :—he could bear it no longer. He wrote in 
peremptory terms, calling him to London. William 
obeyed without a word of expostulation. At the 
first interview between father and son nothing was 
said on the subject which both had so much at , 
heart. The admiral scrutinised the youth with 
searching eyes,—and as he observed no change in 
his costume, nor in his manner any of that formal 


stiffness which he thought the only distinction of | 


i new 


the abhorred sect, he felt re-assured. lis son was 
still dressed like a ntleman; he wore lace and 
ruties, plume and rapier; the graceful curls of the 
cavalier still fell in natural clusters about his neck 
and shoulders:—he began to hope that his noble 
correspondent had erred in his friendly haste. But 


a few days served to dissipate this illusion. He was 
first struck with the circumstance that his son 
omitted to uncover in the presence of his elders 


and with somewhat of indignation 
and impatience in his tone demanded an interview 
and an explanation, 

* William frankly owned that he was now a 
Quaker. The admiral laughed at the idea, and 
treating it as a passing faney, tried to reason him 
out of it. But he mistook his strength. The boy 
was the better theologian and the more thorough 
master of all the weapons of controversy. — He then 
fell back on his own Ik ading motives. A Qu: ker! 
Why the Quakers abjured worldly titles :—-and he 
expected to be made a peer! Had the boy turned 
Independent, Anabaptist,—anything but Quaker, 
he might have reconciled it to his conseience. But 
he had made himself one of a sect remarkable only 
for absurdities which would close on him every 
door in courtly circles. ‘Then there was that ques- 


and superiors ; 


tion of the hat. Was he to believe that his own 
son would refuse to uncover in his presence! The 
thing was quite rebellious and unnatural. And te 


crown all,—how would he behave himself at court? 
Would he wear his hat in the royal presence? 
William paused. He asked an hour to consider 
his answer,—and withdrew to his own chamber 

than 


This enrace d the admiral more ever. 
What! a son of his could hesitate at such a ques 
tion! Why, this was a question of breeding — not 


of conscience. Every child uneovered to his father 

every subject to his Could any man 
with the feelings and the education of a | 
doubt And this boy —for whom he had worked 
so hard—had won such interest —had opened such 
a brilliant that he, practical 
and cultivated mind, should throw iden 
opportunities for a mere whimsy! that 
his patience was sorely tried. 

‘* After a time spent in solitude and prayer, the 
young man returned to his father with the result 
of his meditation—a refusal, 

‘The indignant 


door 


sovereign, 
ntleman 


prospect with his 


away his : 


Ile felt 


admiral turned him out of 
Penn now beeame the chief apostle of the 
Ile may without irreverence be 
compared to the great apostle of the Gentiles. 
The first preachers of Quakerism, like the 
first preachers of Christianity, were illiterate 
and uneultivated men. Penn, like Paul, 
brought to the promulgation of the new doc- 
trines a well-tramed and well-informed mind. 
Penn’s high position in society, like Paul's 
Roman citizenship, facilitated his progress, 
and on more than one occasion opened his 
prison doors. But like his great predecessor, 
Penn had frequently to endure persecution 
and imprisonment... The next few years of 
Penn's life were spent in preaching the new 
doctrines, and in maintaining their truth, by 
many able productions from the press. Great 
success attended his missionary efforts both 
in England and on the continent. In 1672 
he married; and we must introduce our 


sect. 


readers to Mr. Dixon's description of the 


friends and family of Penn's wife :— 
‘“Gulielma Maria, daughter of Sir William 
Springett, of Darling in Sussex, one of the leaders 
of the Parliamentary forces during the first years 
of the civil war, was residing with her mother at 
the rustic village of Chalfont, in Buckinghamshire, 
when her future husband first saw her. She waa 
the delight of a small but distinguished circle, in- 
cluding no less a person than John Milton, Thomas 
Ellwood, his friend and pupil, and the famous 
Isaac Pennington. To Pennington, Guli’s father- 
in-law, Ellwood had owed his introduction to his 


| great Master, of whose urbane and gentle manners 


he has left so touching an account; and when the 
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of the 


noble bard to quit his house in London for a time, | colony. The accession of James, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


[April 19 








made it necessary for the | England to promote the interests of his 


who had 


he naturally went down to Chalfont with his pupil, | always been a friend of the family, brought 


friends were to be found there who 


Penn to court, where he became mixed up 


shored bis opinions and revered his genius. Rarely | with some of the disgraceful transactions of 


js a small and unpretending village honoured with 
such a company as Chalfont boasted in those days 
of mourning. The Penningtons occupied the 
Grange, which they had rebuilt 


distance ; and Ellwood had a house about midway 
between the residences of his friends, at one or 


other of which he spent nearly the whole of his | 
time. Guli apenas he had known from child- | 


hood; he had been one of her little piaghnewe in 
the hop-gardens of Kent, in which county her pro- 
sorte fe and his family resided ; and as he had 
grown up to manhood had become deeply sensible 
of the charms of the young beauty with whom he 
lived on such perilous terms of familiarity. How 


far he was in mortal love with her he dared not | 


ask himself, much less avow to her, lest he might 
break the spell which had bound them together 
from their common childhood. To be near her, to 
hear her laugh, to watch her form expand, her 
soft and lovely features day by day ripen like a 

h into more delicate perfection,—this made 
im happy; while from his confessions it is clear 


that in his secret soul he always felt that she was | 


above his reach, and never could become his wife. 
It is not easy to decide which of the attractions of 
Chalfont——his master or his mistress—was the 
greater for Ellwood. To Milton he was devotedly 
attached ; and though his love for Miss Springett 
was true and earnest, it was not so violent as to 
be beyond control, Guli, who was sought after 
and flattered by men of all classes, peers and com- 
moners, courtiers and puritans, cannot but have 
been aware of her power over her old playfellow; 
she cannot fail to have felt flattered by his silent 
and modest homage, so unlike the warmer forms 
of courtship common in that polite and dissipated 

; but as he never gave offence by obtruding 
his passion on her thoughts, so she mildly and gra- 
ciously received and reciprocated his attentions, 
and contracted for him a friendship which lasted 
without a day of coldness on either side until her 
death. Guli was fond of music. Music was 
Milton's second passion. In the cottage of the 
poet, in the Grange of the philosopher, how one 
ean fancy the hours flying past, between psalms of 
love, high converse from the lips of the inspired 
bard, old stories of the Revolution, in which the 
elder people had each had a prominent share, and 
probably the recitation of favourite passages from 
that stupendous work which was to crown the 
blind and aged poet, and become one of the 
oa heirlooms of mankind! It was to these 

voured friends that Milton first made known 
that he had been engaged in writing ‘Paradise 
Lost ;’ and it was also in their society that Ellwood 
8 ted to him the theme of his ‘ Paradise Re- 
gained.” Immortal Chalfont!” 

In common with many other patriots in 
England, disgusted with the tyranny of the 
government, Penn had long turned longing 
eyes towards America. He had for many 
years been meditating in his mind the experi- 


ment of a commonwealth, in which the pope | 


should have the whole power. He had been 
encouraged in his project by frequent con- 
versations with his intimate friend Algernon 
Sidney ; and at length he resolved to carry 
his design into effect. His father had left 
behind him at his death claims on the govern- 
ment amounting to 15,000/., and as a settle- 


ment of this clam, Penn obtained a grant of 


that great region in America which still bears 


his name. He had proposed to call it Syl. 


magnificent forests, | 


vania, on account of its 


} 


and beautified ; | 


the government. 


involved Penn in trouble. As an intimate 


friend and adviser of the late monarch, he was | 


, j ici thrown into prison, 
; et le cottage at a short | an object of suspicion, was 
Milton lived in ® neat little a | and eprived of his government in America. 


Domestic misfortunes also overtook him. He 
lost his much-loved wife and his eldest son; 
and he became embarrassed in his pecuniary 
affairs. But gradually he emerged out of his 
troubles. He was restored to freedom, ob- 
tained again the government of his province, 
_and found domestic consolation in a new mar- 
riage. In 1696 he returned with his family 
to America, where he remained till 1701. 
|The manner in which he lived in America 
| deserves notice :— 





“The front of the house, sixty feet long, faced 
the Delaware, and the upper windows commanded 
a magnificent view of the river and of the opposite 
shores of New Jersey. The depth of the manor- 
house was forty feet, and on each of the wings the 
various outhouses were so disposed as to produce 
an agreeable and picturesque effect. The brew- 
house, a large wooden building, covered with 


Saxon drink,—was at the back, some little distance 
from the mansion, and concealed among the trees. 
The house itself stood on a gentle eminence ; it was 
two stories high, and was built of fine brick and 
covered with tiles. The entrance led by a large 
and handsome porch and stone steps into a spacious 
hall, extending nearly the whole length of the 
house, which was used on public occasions for the 
entertainment of distinguished guests and the 
reception of the Indian tribes. The rooms were 
arranged in suites, with ample folding-doors, 
and were all wainscoted with English oak A 
simple but correct taste was observable through- 
out; the interior ornaments were chaste, and the 
oaken capital at the porch was appropriately deco- 
rated with the carving of a vine and clusters of 
grapes. The more elaborate of these decorations 
had been sent from England by the governor. The 
gardens were the wonder of the colony for their 
extent and beauty. A country house, with an 
ample garden, was the governor's passion; and 
he spared neither care nor money to make the 
grounds of Pennsbury a little Eden. He procured 
in England and from Seotland the most skilful 
gardeners he could find. - ° ° 
‘The furnishing of Pennsbury was to match. 
Mahogany was a luxury then unknown; but his 
spider tables and high-backed carved chairs were 
of the finest oak. An inventory of the furniture is 
still extant: there were a set of Turkey worked 
chairs, arm-chairs for ease, and couches with plush 
and satin cushions for luxury and beauty. In the 
parlour stood the great leather chair of the pro- 
prietor; in every room were found cushions and 
curtains of satin, camlet, damask, and striped 
linen ; and there is a carpet mentioned as being in 
one apartment, though at that period such an 
article was hardly ever seen except in the palaces 
of kings. 
a gentleman : it included a service of silver,—plain 
but massive,—blue and white china, a complete set 
of Tonbridge ware, anda great quantity of damask 
table clothes and fine napkins. The table was 
served as became his rank, plainly but plentifully. 
* His cellars were well stocked ; canary, claret 
sack, and Madeira being the favourite wines con. 
_sumed by his family and their guests. Besides 
these nobler drinks there was a plentiful supply, 





but to this Charles prefixed the epithet of ale and cider. Penn’s own wine seems to have been 


Penn. 
_The remainder of Penn's career must be 
given with more brevity. After a short visit 
his new country in 1682, Penn returned to 


Madeira; and he certainly had no dislike to the 
temperate pleasures of the table. . ? . 
“The dress and habits of the Penns at Penns- 


_ bury had as little of the sourness and formality 


] 


| which have been ascribed to the early followers of 


The Revolution of 1688 | 


shingles,—Penn was not unused to the good old 


His sideboard furniture was also that of 


on all occasions of Indian or general festivity, of 





George Fox as the mansion and its furnish; 
There was nothing to mark them as dif 
most well-bred families of high rank ir — 
and America at the present day. sah anglar 
renowned throughout the country for its S 
hospitalities. The ladies dressed [Jke 
—wore caps and buckles, silk gow 
ornaments. Penn had no less ¢} 
America, all purchased in the same year, at 3 
of nearly twenty pounds. To innocent de. 
country fairs he not only made no ohies:.. 
countenanced them by his own and ‘Mis & 
presence. Those gentler charities which }.. 
tinguished him in England continued to ¢ shines 
him in Pennsylvania; he released the poor debter 
from prison,—he supported out of his private pure 
the sick and the destitute,—many of the av, mo 
were beyond labour and without friends v.. 
regular pensioners on his bounty to the exten 
six shillings a fortnight,—and there were numerns, 
persons about him whom he had rescued from 
distress in England, and whom he supported of " 
or in part until their own industry made them 
dependent of his assistance. Some of tho hee 
pages of his history were written in his privat 
cash-books.” 

It is melancholy to read the closing seoyes 
of Penn’s life. The only surviving son of his 
first wife turned out a profligate debauchee: 
and his steward, in whom he had placed 
implicit confidence, robbed him of his pro. 
perty. He was arrested for debt, and thrown 
into prison: by the sale of his estates i 
England, and by a mortgage of Pennsylvania, 
he raised a suflicient sum of money to dis. 
charge all claims; but his health had received 
a shock from which it never recovered. In 
1712 he was seized with a severe attack of 
paralysis, and after lingering some years in a 
feeble state, he died in 1718. 
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Guides a Londres. 
Von Ravumer’s remark in his ‘Letters on 
England,’ that ‘ London is really the eapita 
of the world, and not Paris, notwithstanding 
the pretensions of its journalists and coteries, 
will be more than ever true when the porta’ 
of the Industrial Exhibition shall have 
been thrown open. This ‘great fact’ the 
majority of the French people have yet t 
know. Among the curiosities of literature 
that have been called into existence by the 
eventful episode in our history, none are more 
curious than some of the ‘ Guides to London 
recently published in Paris. They show ms 
remarkable degree how utterly ignorant many 
of the French people are of our customs and 
habits; and if such are the impressions the 
our visitors are taught to entertain of us © 
the continent, the sooner their absurdity # 
brought to light the better. oe 
Mr. Murray has the honour of having g¥* 
guide-book literature a high character. But 
our volatile friends across the Channel have 
with lofty confidence in their own superiority, 
disdained imitation. Instead of bein , like hus 
collaborateurs, thoroughly acquainte sip 
country and people they describe, their gue 
writers apparently know no more of Eng 
and the English, than of Cochin-China o 1. 
Brobdignagians. Instead of ‘ong Fo 
lecting their facts, they invent them. 
of representing social usages a8 ag | rd 
are, they state them as what pea | c ry od 
suppose. They mistake flippancy ows Ther 
imperturbable assurance for nowledge, ther 
speak ex cathedré of matters of ¥ pen 
are profoundly ignorant. And the the 
uence of all this is that they CO int 
drollest blunders, make the most 
assertions, indulge in the most 


Paris. 
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sppreciations, and flounder in the most ex- 
t absurdities. 

For the present we select a few random 


‘ons from a series of articles entitled 
“ lais chez eux,’ now in course of 

‘ation in the Musée des Familles, a 
[oe eatablished and very opular periodical. 
The author is M. Fr. Wey, a gentleman 
af some note in the literary world, and, 
if we mistake not, a — in one of 
the colleges at Paris. Thus he writes:— 


On the English language :— 
“The Englishman has invented for himself a 
adapted to his placid manners and silent 
tastes. This language is a murmur, accompanied 
by soft hissings; it falls from the lips, but is 
scarcely articulated; if the chest or throat be 
employed to increase the power of the voice, the 
words become changed and scarcely intelligible ; if 
cried aloud, they are hoarse, and resemble the con- 
fused croaking of frogs in marshes.” 


Our women :— 

“English women give to us the preference over 
their own countrymen. Our gallantry is something 
new to them, and our politeness touches their 
hearts. But though they love us, we are not liked 
by their lords and masters.” 

Ourselves :— 

“English manners, rigid and cold, and dominated 
byarid rationalism, are the work of Cromwell. His 
bigotry and hypocrisy, his exterior austerity, his 
narrow formalism, suit the Englishman; he keeps 
up Cromwell's character, and admires himself in 
his usages. But he has no pity for his model—he 
never forgives Cromwell for having made him what 
he is. His spite towards that man is the last cry 
of nature, and the vague regret of a liberty of 
imagination of which neither the joys nor the 
aspirations have been known since his time,” 

How we judge Napoleon :— 

‘Public opinion has avenged the prisoner of 
St. Helena; but does it follow that in 1815 the 
English protested with sufficient energy against 
his imprisonment? No. Englishmen are naturally 
indifferent and indulgent as regards their foreign 
neighbours, so long as patriotism or private interest 
is not at stake. Napoleon was the most terrible of 
their enemies; he placed England within ten steps 
of bankruptcy, and seriously menaced national 
manufactures. Not possessed of military instinct, 
the English do not pretend to chivalrous generosity. 
On the fall of the Empire, caused by the implacable 
perseverance of coalitions, the nation remembered 
that the Hundred Days cost its government a 
million an hour, and so long as the deficit was not 
made up, their resentment underwent no diminu- 
_ But now if you celebrate his glory before 
— they will not display hostility. You must 

» however, touch the till of this tribe of trades- 
Bn, or they will be your bitter enemies. And 

® proof that they are nothing but shopkeepers is 
owe their first functionary sits in a gilded arm 

ron a wool-sack,” 


Our taverns :— 


wean Englishman likes to be alone, even at the 
ate He fastens himself up in a box, where 
ot can see him. There he drinks with taciturn 
Sloe ce He takes tea, boiling grog, porter of the 
fond Poon and beer not less black. He is very 
. mae} and drinks large glasses of it at a 

: oes not go to the tavern to amuse 
The bat because drinking is a grave occupation. 
valies e swallows, the calmer he is. One can 
: whore sf decide if his obstinate moroseness 

of eitinemn “ against drunkenness, or the effect 
, eg ‘quors taken in excess. At some of 

wh wie ~ are three gentlemen, dressed in black, 
struck the tan who sing after one of them has 
w ete le with a little hammer; they are 
changers.” a8 Protestant ministers or money- 


After midnight ;— 





public gardens, the theatres, and the open air balls, 
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and fill the supper saloons (not very reputable | 


places), and the oyster rooms, where they eat till 
morning. After sunrise, the policemen are occupied 
in picking up in the gutters drunkards of both 
sexes, and all conditions,” 
ating :— 

_ “They eat at every hour, everywhere, and 
incessantly, The iron constitution of their com- 
plaisant stomachs enables them to feed in a manner 
which would satisfy wolves and lions. The delicate 
repast of a fair and sentimental young lady would 
be too much for a couple of Parisian street porters.” 

Titles:— 

** One of my friends gave me a letter of introduc- 
tion to Sir William P , Esquire. Lleft the letter 
with my card at the Reform Club, Pall Mall. Two 
hours after Sir William came to my residence; but 
as I was not at home he wrote a line, and addressed 
it to me with the flattering designation of Esquire. 
England is the country of legal equality; but this 
sort of equilibrium does not extend to social usages ; 
and although our penchant for distinctions seems 
puerile to the English, it would be easy to prove 
that they are not exempt from it. They have not, 
as we have, the love of uniforms, laced coats, 
epaulettes, or decorations ; their button-holes often 
carry a flower, but never a rosette or knot of ribbon, 
But everybody pretends to the title of Sir, which 
was formerly reserved exclusively to members of 
the House of Commons, to Baronets, and to some 

ublic functionaries. As, however, the title Sir 
te become too vulgar, everybody calls himself 
Esquire to distinguish himself from his neighbour. 
This remark, nevertheless, does not concern my 
friend Sir William, for he is really an Esquire.” 

Fish sauces :— 

‘Their taste resembles that of a display of fire- 
works, swallowed when blazing.” 


Resemblance of Englishmen one to an- 
other :— 

‘‘ All Englishmen are alike. They live in the 
same way, are subject to the same logical rules, con- 
demned to the same amusements. The proof that 
there exists only one character amongst them, and 
that they have only one way of living, is, that it is 
impossible, on seeing them, to divine their profes- 
sion. A lord, a minister, a domestic, a street 
singer, a merchant, an admiral, a soldier, a general, 
an artist, a judge, a prizefighter, and a clergyman, 
have all the same appearance, the same language, 
the same costume, and the same bearing. Each 
one has the air of an Englishman, and nothing 
more. They live in the same way, work at the 
same hours, eat at the same time, and of the same 
sort of food, and are all sequestrated when away 
from home from the society of women.” 


After a good deal of sarcasm at the nume- 
rous statues to Wellington, this sneer at 
English admiration of Waterloo :— 

‘“‘The trumpet of Waterloo which has been 
sounded in London everywhere incessantly, and in 
every tone, during thirty-five years, diminishes the 
grandeur of the English nation. This intoxication 
seems that of a people who, never having won more 
than one battle, and despairing to conquer a second 
time, cannot recover from their surprise, nor bear 
in patience an unhoped-for glory.” 

Omnibuses :— 

‘“‘The omnibuses of London are worn out, ill- 
built, and remarkably dirty. Even in wet weather 
nobody is ever allowed “to enter the interior so 
long as any places are vacant outside. We had 
expected to find them built of mahogany and lined 
with velvet.” 

Bankers :— 

‘‘In France we have the love of display; but in 
London it is not so. There, some of the principal 
bankers go every morning to the butchers’ shops to 
buy their own chops, and they carry them osten- 
sibly to some tavern in Cheapside or Fleet Street, 
where they cook them themselves. 





Then they buy | 
“At midnig ' three pennyworth of rye-bread, and publicly eat | 
bt the English leave the taverns, the | this S breakfast. The exhibition fills their | only one opening, 

| partan 














clients with admiration. But in the evening these 
good men make up for this by taking in their own 
palaces suppers worthy of Lucullus.” 

The Lord Mayor :— 

‘‘His powers are very extensive. Nothing is 
more respected than his privileges. His place is 
marked in all public solemnities. He wears a grand 
costume, with gold-lace on every seam, like a French 
marshal ; and he has a large cloak covered with fur. 
In ordinary times he distributes justice under the 
portico of his palace. His principal officer is the 
Recorder, who is nominated by him for life.” 

Delicate refreshments :— 

‘* Before entering the Tunnel we went into a 
tavern for refreshment. We drank, standing at 
the bar, and took sheeps’ trotters, half raw, which 
& woman presented to us on an iron fork, with 
some salt in a paper.” 

At Her Majesty's Theatre,— 

‘*To go with a blue cravat is shocking. When 
the doors are open, blows with the fist and the 
elbow are given without regard to age or sex. It 
is the peculiar fashion of entering which the natives 
have. Ifa Frenchman be recognised the people 
ery: French dog. In the pit, the man behind you 
will place his foot on your shoulder (sic), The 
ladies are plunged up to the neck in boxes. In 
the theatre there is an echo, which produces an 
abominable effect; but such is the vile musical 
taste of the English that they have never found it 
out. In the saloon you hear the continual hissing 
of tea kettles.” 

Soldiers :— 

‘‘The noise which announces their approach is 
very singular, Picture to yourself the monotonous 
music of a bear's dance, executed by twenty fifers, 
whilst a man beats a big drum. The coats of the 
infantry are too short, and are surmounted with 
large white epaulettes. The men sway their 
bodies about to the beating of the drum, and carry 
their heads so stiffly that they appear to be 
balancing spoons on their noses. All the officers 
and non-commissioned officers carry long sticks 
with ivory handles,” 

At Westminster Abbey :— 

‘‘Shakspeare slumbers at a few steps from 
Richard II. The tombs bear traces of Presbyterian 
mutilations; but in other places the Calvinists 
scattered the bones of the deceased Bishops of 
Geneva (sic). Such is the intolerance of the Pro- 
testants that they have not admitted the statue of 
Byron to the Abbey, and his shadow may be heard 
groaning at the door.” 

The Parliament :— 

‘‘The House of Commons at present meets in a 
hole. The peers are in their new chamber. It is 
small, not monumental, and heavily ornamented. 
It reminds one of our tea shops, or a boudoir. The 
lords, when assembled, are generally placed on their 
backs, or rather lean on the back of the neck, and 
keep their legs above their heads, The Queen's 
throne, like constitutional royalty, is a gilded 
cage.” 

What most strikes a Frenchman in Lon- 
don :— 

“The coldness of the men towards the fair sex, 
and their profound passion for horses.” 


The National Gallery :— 
* A frightful monument.” 
Stables and museums :— 


‘Stables are clean and brilliant as museums 
ought to be; and the museums are as filthy as 
stables in Provence.” 


London :— 
“London, wholly devoted to private interests, 
offers nothing to the heart or mind. The city is 





too large; a man is lost in it; you elbow thousands 
of people without the hope of meeting any one you 
know. Even if you have a large fortune you 
would be ignored. Originality is there without 
effect ; vanity without an object ; and the desire of 
shining is chimerical. Intelligence has therefore 
politics; pride only one object, 
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the national sentiment; but as the people must 
feel enthusiasm for something, they adore horses ; 
and as they must admire somebody, they burn 
incense under Lord Wellington's nose. 

The statue of Wellington on the triumphal 
arch :-— 

‘It is an indecent caricature of the old Duke, 
and the English themselves cannot see It without 
laughing. 





dow, and it was necessary for his comfort that he 
should be able to contemplate himself from his 
dining and drawing rooms also. On seeing 1t an 
old officer, who fought at Waterloo, cried, ‘We 
are avenged at last!” 

Officers of the life and horse guards :— 

“Cupid seems to have chosen them—they are 
possessed of such ideal beauty.” 

The new Houses of Parliament :— 

‘They are an immense architectural plaything, 
and the English only admire them because they 
cost a vast sum.” 


The Queen’s stables :— 
‘They form a college of horses, with pedantic 
ms for professors, and a harness room for a 
ibrary.” 
A fact for Shakspere’s biographers :— 
‘‘Shakspere knew French perfectly well, and 
wrote it better than French poets.” 


London rain :— 

“It is tallow melted in water, and perfectly 
black.” 

Private carriages :— 

‘There are eighty thousand of them at London, 
and everybody who has one, has an income of at 
Icast 60,000 franes (24001.)” 

Dresses of the ladies :— 

‘Many white gowns are to be seen, White is 
a recherché luxury in that land of tallow and smoke, 
where linen becomes dirty in three hours. How- 
ever, good taste is making some progress. Ladies 
may be met with who are well dressed, although, 
generally speaking, a sort of audacity is displayed in 
wearing the most irreconcilable colours. What gives 
English women a somewhat é/zarre appearance, 
is the custom they have of swelling out their petti- 
coats, by means of circles of whalebone or iron: 
this causes them to resemble large bells in move- 
ment.” 

Beauty of English women :— 

‘*There is no exaggeration in all that has been 
said of the beauty of English women—an assem- 
blage of them would realize the paradise of Ma- 
homet.” 

The French at London :— 

“At London the French labour under two subjects 
of anxiety, caused by their national prejudices. 
Accustomed to consider themselves as the first 
people in the world, to dazzle some, to despise 
others, and to display everywhere the confident 
co of their supremacy, they, on treading the 
british soil, experience the impression of a great- 
ness not borrowed from them; they are astonished 
at finding a people as remarkable as ours, as ori- 
ginal as we are, and carrying to a still prouder 
degree the sentiment of their pre-eminence. Then 
our countrymen become disquieted ; the intolerance 
of their national faith becomes mitigated: they are 
ill at ease, and for the first time in their lives feel 
constraint. Ceasing to believe themselves amongst 
slaves as in Italy, amongst vassals as in Belgium, 
or amongst innkeepers as in Switzerland or Ger- 
many, they endeavour to resemble sovereigns visit- 
ing other sovereigns, and by forced politeness 
render them involuntary homage.” 

The feeling of the English towards the 
French :— 

“They honour us with a marked attention, 
though they are indifferent to the rest of mankind. 
Our opinions respecting them cause them anxicty. 
They either admire us enthusiastically, o : 
us bitterly; but, in reality, : 
and servile towards us!” © 


r disparage 
they are obsequious 


than is generally supposed; the municipal 


Ginger-beer :— 
| «The fashionable drink at London is ginger-beer. 
It has the taste of lemonade seasoned with cayenne 
| pepper. It isa compound of sugar, 8 eidlitz water, 
‘and ginger—the latter a combustible material? 
| This refreshing drink scorches your palate.” 
There isa good deal more in M. Wey’s 
'work equally curious, equally rigid in point 


It was erected because the Duke could | of fact, and equally profound in philosophical 
only see himself as Achilles from his bedroom win- | | 


observation; but we are compelled to pass it 
over. It must, however, be mentioned, that 
in order to make his readers fully acquainted 
with the ‘English at home,’ our worthy 


‘author brings the aid of illustration to his 


text : and amongst his illustrations we observe, 
not without surprise, Wilkie’s famous ‘ Rent 
Day’ figuring as a specimen of the ‘ Mceurs 
Commerciales’ of London! ‘There is also an 
engraving, copied from one of our pictorial 
newspapers, of Saint Paul’s Cathedral filled 
to excess for some grand religious ceremony 
—most probably the annual assemblage of the 
charity children: but what does the reader 
think this print is made to represent? Posi- 
tively, a meeting of the Reform Club! 








A Manual of Roman Antiquitics. By Wil- 
liam Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity 
in the University of Glasgow. Svo. Griffin 
and Co. 

Tue study of the various subjects included 

under the general title of ‘ Roman Antiqui- 

ties,’ can never fail to be of interest and im- 

portance to every person who aspires to a 

liberal education. The mighty monuments in 

the valley of the Nile, and the wondrous dis- 
eoveries which have been recently made in 
the plains of Mesopotamia, claim the attention 
of every one who desires to become ac- 
quainted with the early history of mankind ; 


Lempriere’s ‘ Classical Dictionary’ sn. 


tain their ground in numeréys cher} 
although their errors and absurdis. 
again and again been denounced aia bare 
In the same way Adams’ § Manual of mee 
Antiquities" continues to haye ‘ wie 
circulation, although it has lone sit er 
obsolete. We do not mean, hower ner 
this work in the same category 
Histories and Lempriere’s Dictionary. 4; 
vastly superior to them in accuracy a ag 
ing, and was, at the period of its publi ag 
a work of great and acknowledeed wn 
But since that time we have obtaine a 
correct knowledge on all matters ected 
with Roman antiquity. The history and the 
form of the Roman constitution has bees 
placed in an entirely new light by Niebal »'s 
researches; and the excavations ‘of Pomnes 
have supplied us with most important infor. 
mation respecting thie private life of tp 
Romans. There is, in fact, hardly a sinol: 
branch of the subject which has not receired 
elucidation from the great scholars of Ger. 
many. That a student should be excluded 
from all these new sources of information js 
not to be endured; and it is high time tha: 
Adams’ work, meritorious as it was in its 
day, should now be superseded by another 
Manual, suitable to the requirements of the 
modern student. 

The Manual before us, by Profeszor Ramsay, 
of Glasgow, exactly meets this want. We 
have examined the work with considerable 
attention, and can give it our warmest con- 
mendation. In accuracy of scholarship, in 
clearness of arrangement, in fulness of infor. 
mation, it is all that ean be desired. The best 
modern writers on each department of the 
subject are cited; the most important re- 
ferences to the classical authors are given at 


til] . 
“Ait Main. 


WeVer, to clase 
as Goldsmith, 


s 





the remains of Grecian genius in literature 
and art form the study of all who wish to | 
elevate and purify their taste, as well as | 
strengthen their intellectual powers; but the 

Roman institutions aud laws make a more im- 
mediate demand, and one of a more practical 
nature, upon our attention and study. For it | 
must never be forgotten that the civilization 
of modern Europe is based upon that of Rome. 
The Roman law is still recognised as the law 
of the greater part of Europe, and exists to a 
much greater extent in our own jurisprudence 


corporations, to which modern Europe has 
been so much indebted, are one of the many 
valuable legacies bequeathed to us by Rome ; 
our calendar is substantially the same as the 
one in use among the Romans from the time 
of Julius Cesar; and even our ecclesiastical 
polity, and many of our social habits, still bear 
traces of the influence exercised upon them 
by the same extraordinary people. 


the foot of the page; and the whole work is 
enlivened and illustrated by numerous wood: 
cuts taken from antique objects. The Manual 


will serve as an excellent introduction to the 


study of Roman Antiquities, and will be found 
useful even to those who possess Dr. Smiths 
‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
as presenting in a continuous treatise the sub- 
jects which are treated at a greater length, 
mut in a divided form, in Dr. Smith's Di- 
tionary. 

The following brief extract on the constrae- 
tion of the Roman roads will be suflicient to 
show how well the author has succeeded in 
imparting interest to what is usually con 
sidered a dry and repulsive subject :— 

“ Although roads connecting Rome with the 
numerous cities of Latium, by which, in anciett 
times, it was on all sides surrounded, must hare 
existed from the very foundation of the city, thes 
were, in all probability, mere tracks employed by 
foot travellers and cattle, impassible by wheel car- 
riages or even by beasts of burden during the rainy 





It is only the professed scholar who can be 
expected to study the numerous works which | 
have been published on the various branches | 
of the subject. The great mass of students | 

| 
| 
| 
' 


must content themselves with some one work 
containing the results at which the best 
modern writers have arrived. It is self- 
evident that a Manual of this kind ought to 
be drawn up by a scholar, who has not only 
studied the original authorities, but also the | 
vest and latest writers on the subject. But | 
self-evident as this is, it is the misfortune of | 
our schools and other places of learning to_ 
continue the use of books which have long 
since become obsolete, and thus to perpetuate 
errors from generation to generation. Gold-_ 


smith’s Histories of Greece and Rome, and 
‘ 


| extremities of the empire, throwing out lm 


| connect the great trunk lines, 


season. It was not until the Romans had engages 
in comparatively distant wars, with the Samnite 
and Italiote Greeks, that the necessity of keeping 
up regular and secure communication with a 
armies became imperative; and accordingly, abeut 
the middle of the fifth century, they appeared v4 
have commenced, upon a large scale, the = er 
tion of those great military roads (viaé rat 
which have proved some of the most durable a 
ments of their greatness. Radiating from roy 2 

a centre, and extending on all sides, 80 45 to ae 
pace with the rapid progress of the a 


quests, they eventually reached to the — —— 


which served either 
or to open up ab 


nacce+ 


tricts which would otherwise have te . 
sible. Milestones (milliaria) were erect ’ 


able subsidiary branches, 
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—— 


vung their whole course, marking the distance 


wom the gate at which they issued from the metro- 
“rs. and when the space between the towns and 
“lage was great, resting places or post-houses 
vi sasiones) were built at moderate distances, where 
-qvollers might repose ; and under the empire 
es of horses were kept here for the service of 
as public couriers. The extraordinary durability 
-hich characterised these roads is proved by the 
et, that portions of them still exist entire both in 
Italy and other countries, and are still available for 
slinary purposes, although they have undergone 
p repair for many centuries. 








Rose Douglas; or, Sketches of a Country 
Parish, being the Autobiography of a Scotch 
Minister's Daughter. By 8S. R.W. Sinith, 
Elder, and Co. 

were is a charming simplicity pervading 
this story, which it is refreshing to meet with. 
I: has been written by one who has studied 


humanity in its every-day garb, and carefully 


noted those lights and shades of character 
which are the characteristics ofa quiet country 
life. To note the ebb and flow of human 
happiness, regulated by external influences 
often so indistinct as to escape the observation 
of any but a philosophic mind, is a power 
which belongs but to few. Our novel writers 
have lately been excessively melo-dramatie in 
their works; they have studied from lay- 
figures, which they have tricked out in all the 
robings of an irregular fancy, and the result 
has been the production of a class of fictions 
which are to the utmost degree unnatural. 
After these, ‘Rose Douglas,’ a tale of very 
commonplace trials, such as may be discovered 
in every community, being true to nature, a 
study from the life, is an agreeable change. 
the quiet home, the nest of peace and hap- 
piness, in which Rose Douglas and her father, 
the curate, enjoyed life—deriving joy from the 
tranquillity of the nature by which they were 
surrounded, are most pleasingly described, 
aud many of the sketches haye a remarkably 
graphic character about them. " 
The following is a fair specimen of the 
author's powers of painting character :— 
“Shall I give youa specimen of John’s reception 
o'anyorder that came thre ugh me? It isapicture 


besides eR cm - 
—_ of a class of servants nearly if not entirely 
extinct. ad 


T 
4 


t 


: : After breakfast I went to the garden in search 
of John ; he was planting vegetables on the sheltered 
—— a high beechen hedge which divided that 
ses of the garden which was orchard from the 
—io he saw me approaching, he did not 
wee look up or speak to me. 
needa a fine morning, John,’ I said, as an 
on to my commission, 


“* The ete wie 
mide morning's weel eneuch,’ was all the 
eT i got, 


i 


ae These seem fine cabbages,’ I went on to say. 
be Petia do ye women ken about cab- 
frac a oud a. — ne none a cabbage 
“*And have | ( ide es see 
younelf of .-. not heard you say that, next to 
course, Iam the best gardener in the 


Parish.’ He looke 
Said thi e ] oked up at me for a moment, as I 
8, and grinned 


a Ye wadna be st 
—_ what | 
‘© claverin’ 


ressed, that’s a’,’ he answered. 
rif te here enoo. I hae nae time 
man awa when this job re pias pn ' 
3 "apa wants you to a i rs = 7‘. 
bursday, T eid. °% Eo with us to Crossford 
instantly, and neath st. ohn stopped his labours 
a his spade. whiee gp his hands indignantly 
grand, he fared te 1e planted upright in the 
exe! _ » Crossford- ~—to 
, wlmed. ‘The | 
uae I to gang tos 


Crossford, said she!’ he 


assie’s in acreel. What time 


Yat Wa—gac uch places, I wad just like to ken? | 


- Wa, 


| solemnseene adds to its interest and solemnity. 





| corner. 


“** But you must go,’ I repeated: ‘there is to | 


be a meeting of presbytery; and you know we 
cannot walk so many miles.’ 

** “Stay at hame, then, or ye may tak’ a chance 
o’ a cart on the road—-What’s to hinder ve? How 
do ye think my beast’s to draw ye after near a 
week's wark?’ and continuing to crumble, he again 
seized his spade, and began to work with double 
diligence, and a most dorged expression of counte- | 
nance. He paused suddenly. 

*** What are ye gaun to do at Crossford?’ he | 
demanded. 

** We are going toa meeting of presbytery, as 
I told you before, you stupid man,’ answered ‘I, as | 
a matter of course. ‘Come, don't be cross, John.’ | 

‘** Humph—and what's the presbytery to do at 
Crossford! Ye'll be meaning, doubtless, to act as 
moderautor!’ Here he chuckled at his own wit, 
which somewhat mollified him. 

“¢* They mean to examine the church, and ascer- 
tain if it is safe.’ 

*** A wheen masons wad do better, I think,’ | 
grumbled the old man. | 

*** They are to be there also, John. 
you satisfied ?’ 

‘*¢ Humph—satisfied, said she? It wad satisfy 
me mair if ye wad keep at hame. But women | 
maun aye be rinnin’. However, ye're but a bairn 
after a’. Weel, hinny, gae awa enoo, for ye're 
stoppin’ my wark, and we'll see when Thursday | 
comes, But it'll rain a’ week, and I hae an unco 
sair hoast ;’ and he gave a Joud hem as if to clear 
his chest. I left him thoroughly certain, in spite 
of the opposition he made, that John would be 
ready on Thursday.” 

The great trouble, of death, falls upon the 
amiable Rose, and most touchingly is it told; 
every little incident introduced upon the 


Now, are 


The touches of the true artist are here—art 
well disguises her own efforts. 

Seated in his easy chair, unwilling to retire | 
to bed lest his cough should annoy him, Mr. | 
Douglas was covered up by his affectionate 
ehild ‘with a large plaid in addition to his 
blankets;’ and poor Rose retreats to a window 
with her work. 

‘©To amuse myself, and pass away the time till 
he awoke, I watched the effect of the firelight upon 
the room, and thought what a striking picture it 
would make. The broken light and shade, never 
at rest. as the fame on the hearth rose and fell, | 
reminded me of an old painting in the dining-room 
at the Craiglands. I had often marvelled that it 
had been left there, for my father, who understood 
these things, had told me that it was a production 
of one of the great old masters. It was con- 
siderably faded, but that might be owing to 
neglect. The light darting up illuminated my | 
father’s figure for one instant, and then left it | 
doubtful and indistinct. Now it shed a warm 
glow upon the carpet and furniture, and then it 
suddenly left every object in gloom which the eye 
strove in vain to penetrate. When I was weary 
of watching these effects of light and shade, I again 
looked without. How dark and defined the trees 
appeared against the sky! They were rapidly 
becoming bare under the influence of the season. 
The wind was rising, and just as I looked out a 
sudden gust swept down a great shower of leaves, 
which fluttered across the gravel towards the 
window, against which they struck, many of them 
lodging upon the sill. John would have to sweep 
the turf to-morrow, — it had been somewhat 
neglected of late. There was no redundancy of 
foliage now to hide our neighbour the church from 
our view; it stood distinct and brown among its 
own trees. But the rusty old monuments on the 
walls could not be discerned in the gloom. Again 
a figure emerges from the darkness,—it is John 
coming in to supper. He has given the horse his, 
and shaken down the straw for his bed, and he is 
now ready to enjoy his evening meal in the chimney 
“After him comes Peggy. I heard the key | 
turn in the byre-door a few minutes ago, and now | 


she appears bearing her lantern in ong hand, | 








| for the purpose, but still I hesitated. 


; SU deep and oppressive. 


which throws a sudden gleam of light on the bushes 


| as she passes them, and in the other is her milk- 


pail, 1 almost envy Peggy's light heart, for she 
carols a song in a low tone as she comes up the 
path. Nanny has told her that her master is 
easier to-day. She disappears, and then all is 


| Vacancy and quietness without, though occasionally 


the wind rushes past in sudden fitful gusts, bending 
the tree-tops before thei, and whistling drearily 


| through the, branches.” 


These small events induce serene reflee- 
tions; and the author tells us— 

“1 could have sat thus engaged for hours; for 
though my natural disposition was gay, I had still 
always possessed a dreaming, brooding spirit, 


| which delighted to ruminate on such = subjects, 
| But now that circumstances had repressed this 


native exuberance of mind, I was doubly susceptible 
to all influences of a solemn and meditative nature. 
But it was getting late, and I began to wonder and 
to feel uneasy that my father did not waken. 1 
grew restless. The fire was getting low, and I 
even felt chilly. I marvelled, so sensitive as he 
was to cold, that he could continue to sleep. I 
resolved again and again to rouse him, and rose 
Was it not 
better to let him sleep while he could?—he who 
enjoyed so little rest. I decided at all events to 
go up stairs and ascertain how his bedroom fire 
burned before TI awoke him. It was blazing 
brightly, and I found Nanny warming his bed. 
I told her my uneasiness, and she advised me to 
waken him. 

‘Trresolute and uncomfortable, I went down 
stairs. I listened for some moments at the door, 
that I might hear if he yet moved, before I entered ; 
but all was still quiet. I stole through the room 
till near his chair, and in the darkness I nearly 
threw myself down, by stumbling over a stool 
which was in my way. Even the noise 1 thus 
accidentally made did not rouse him. I got half 
frightened,—the room was so dark, and the silence 
1 could hear my father’s 
watch ticking distinctly. I felt what we Scotch 
call eerie ; and to relieve the feeling, I went back 
to the lobby, where one candle remained burning 
by my desire. I paced up and down there for a 
few minutes, occasionally pausing to listen at the 
half-open parlour-door,-—sometimes resolving to 
summon Nanny for company. It was very dismal 
remaining in the lobby; for the frequent gusts of 
wind which hurried past shook the bolt of the door 
as ifa hand was trying to remove it, and the thick- 
falling leaves rattled wildly against it, as they were 
swept on and on, LT could not remain there any 
longer, and at length I strove to throw off the 
strange undefinable dread which was creeping upon 
me, and resolved I would waken my father, I 
lifted the eandle, which was flaring in the draught 
of the passage, and moved to the door. I paused 
there a moment to trim it, and to listen: then sum- 
moning all my resolution, I pushed it open and 
entered, shading the light with my hand as I 
anxiously advanced, for fear it might startle him 
up suddenly. 1 set down the candlestick upon the 
table, and went up close to his chair. He lay in 
the same attitude as when he had composed him- 
self at first to rest, and as if enjoying the deepest 
I was astonished at the calmness of his 
sleep. But I must waken him—I must, I again 
and again repeated to myself. His face was con- 
cealed from me by the folds of the plaid which I 
had gathered around him, and was also half turned 
to the wall. But one of his hands was extended 
from beneath the covering, and I gently took hold 
of it. Something in its touch alarmed me. I 
hastily snatched up the candle, and let the light 
fall full upon his face. A wild scream of uncon- 
trollable agony burst from me—my father was 
dead !”’ 

Rose Douglas is now dependent on_the 
tender mercies of her father’s sister, Mrs. 
Dalgleish, in every way the antagonistic agent 
to Mr. Douglas. One is all meekness and 
lovingkindness ; the other all selfishness and 


pride. Cold is the reception of the cherished 
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daughter of the amiable curate, and coldly 
does she feel its power upon her once gay 
heart. Poor Rose is at length relieved from 
her unhappy position; she finds a home, as 
governess, with an excellent family, an 
eventually she becomes the wife of Mr. 
Kempbell, who, as the successor in the curacy, 
restores her to the home of her childhood, 
and brings back to her bosom the peace which 
seemed banished when her father ceased to be 
her guiding star. ae 
We do not feel satisfied that the retributive 
justice indicated by the author on Mr. and 
rs. Dalgleish is not somewhat too artificial. 
They treat Rose Douglas coldly, but not un- 
kindly; at least, they do not intend that their 
treatment should be otherwise than kind. 
The difference in temper and character gives 
to it the character of unkindness. Rose 
Douglas improves in her position, and the 
Dalgleishes decline in theirs—poverty over- 
takes the haughty aunt, and Rose extends to 
her that kindness which such a woman would 
have bestowed on the utmost stranger. There 
is a selfishness in the benevolence bestowed 
on those to whoin we owe no return for kind- 
ness which is not true charity; it is an ex- 
altation of one’s own amiability at the cost 
of another's misfortune. It is a quiet way of 
boasting of a good deed, which is not com- 
mendable, and we should have liked Rose 
Douglas all the better if, in her ‘ Autobio- 
graphy,’ she had not mentioned the good 
things she had done for her unfortunate aunt. 





Address delivered at the Anniversary Meeting 
the Geological Society of London. By 
ir Charles Lyell, F.R.S., President of the 
Society. R. Taylor. 
Tne over-appreciation of negative evidence is 
the bane of geological science. Forgetting 
how small a portion of the earth's crust has 
as yet been systematically explored, and how 
fragmentary the remains even of the most 
wide-spread formations are, geologists have 
sent forth hypotheses, theories, generaliza- 
tions, and systems, more or less imaginative, 
in prolific suecession, with as full confidence as 
could be inspired by a perfect dissection of 
the mineral structure of the globe, and a 
thorough acquaintance with each successive 
hase of the history of organized nature. 
Lhe brilliancy of the speculations, the genius 
and eloquence of their authors, delighted 
and dazzled the uninitiated. The rapidity 
with which geologists seemed to change their 
opinions and their science to assume new and 
contradictory aspects, excited a reaction of 
astonishment and distrust. In reality, geology 
was meanwhile advancing with rapid and 
steady strides, its facts becoming firmer and 
surer every day, its legitimate conclusions 
taking a position beyond the reach of contro- 
versy. e great truths of the vast lapse of 
time, of the succession of ages, whose duration 
is beyond the power of man to reckon up, that 


had rolled away during the formation of the | 
earth's crust and surface, such as we now see | 


them, and of the successive creations of 
animals and 


became extinct whilst new forms a 


great and fundamental conclusions, the fruits 


Sak eit induction, became established as _ 


as it is possible for scientific doctri 
to > =e senseneiile cet abs 
quainted with the evidences u hi 
are based, can doubt them. ee 


There is a charm in the building up of 





a priori systems which, like a will-o’-the-wisp, 
tempts and leads astray from the safe paths 
of induction even the sternest men of science. 
Hence the avidity with which geologists and 
naturalists accepted and still hold by the 
hypothesis of a pre-arranged development in 
systematic order of animal and _ vegetable 
organisms in time. The fancy, for it does 
not appear to deserve a better name, that the 
Creator commenced the work of peopling 
the world by calling forth the simplest and 
most rudimentary creatures, the monads of 
life, first, and then, epoch after epoch, sum- 
moned to being, light, and enjoyment, tribe 
after tribe, according to their respective ranks 
in the scale of organisation, seemed so con- 
sistent with human ideas of order, that few 
dared to question, and most accepted it as an 
article of scientific belief, without a suspicion 
of the weak foundations upon which it rested. 

The eloquent and admirable address of the 
late President of the Geological Society is 
mainly directed against this prevalent and 
pernicious fallacy. In it a general survey is 
taken of the extent and value of the negative 
evidence presented by the various depart- 
ments of paleontology. The unquestionable 
character of the positive evidence furnished 
by the remains of extinct creatures, and the 
danger of laying equal stress on negative 
evidence derived from data necessarily im- 
perfect, as, for instance, inferring the non- 
existence of a terrestrial tribe from the absence 
of traces of it in a marine deposit, are fairly 
and fully argued in a style as remarkable for 
literary as for scientific merit. 

At the close of this address, there is ap- 
pended a note respecting an unexpected dis- 
covery, the sustladan of which became known 
to Sir Charles Lyell only since this state- 
ment of his views was in the press, giving 
them almost a prophetic character. One 
of our ablest geologists, Mr. Logan, the 
director of the Geological Survey of Canada, 
has brought to England, from the lowest 
fossiliferous beds of the paleozoie rocks in 
North America, slabs and casts of slabs 
exhibiting the tracks and trail of a quadruped. 
These have been minutely examined by Pro. 
fessor Owen, who has determined them to 
have been made by a reptile, in all probability 
allied to the tortoise. The position of the 
rock in which they oceur leaves no doubt 
about their age. Thus, even as when Robin- 
son Crusoe saw the foot-print on the sand, he 
inferred unhesitatingly the neighbourhood of 
men, so from these prints in the petrified 
sand must we accept the conclusion, that air- 
breathing vertebrata existed during the 
primeval epoch, when that sandstone was the 
shore of a sea—and away to the winds are 
scattered by this single but significant fact, a 
crowd of ingenious but unfounded theories, 
and brilliant but hollow hypotheses. 








SUMMARY. 
Jatalogue of the Library of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 
We have been complaining unremittingly for the 


last few years of the catalogue of the library of the 
plants, countless species of which | an 2 
\ peared, | 
mingled with, and succeeded them—these two 


British Museum, but comparatively little has been 
said in reference to the catalogues of the libraries 
of the literary and learned societies. A reform in 
this quarter is equally, if not more, needed. We have 
several chartered societies, each possessing a valu- 
able lending library of works in their particular 
branch of knowledge, but yet of very limited use for 


_ want of an efficient circulated catalogue of reference. | 


The Institution of Civil Engineers has just published 
a catalogue of its library, ot 


Secretary, Mr. (. Manby, 








refined taste and classical learning. 


: | however, to have added a mite 
compiled by the active 


assisted by Mr. James | the lake of Lychnitis, believing be is 


, : . ————===, 
Forrest, which will serve as an admiral 


other societies. A more elabor 
man-like piece of mechanism we do not 

to have seen. Its principal merit con remeber 
number of cross references. ‘Ihe HOE se: PA idee: 
on a simple alphabetical system. wives 
author's name an entire transcript 
of each work and tract, the subject entries + 
made as brief as possible, and the cross eo bellg 
being so multiplied that scarcely any euhies 
escape unnoticed. The comparative a a 
references is made clear by a well-organized eve 
of entries and sub-entries variously indenieh 
different characters of type. The advanten fy: 
such an elaborate finding-catalogue are aria 
To the Society it has that of showing the desid ae 
of the library, and stimulating donation, W, 
understand that the publication of this eatalon., 
has been attended with the most gratifying rescl 
in this respect already. To the student it has 
advantage of affording him ready access to th. 
works on any particular department of his subject 
Many an authority has been neglected, many , 
reference remained unconsulted, and manya priority 
of publication left unacknowledged, owing to the 
time that must be unavoidably given to refer to the 
great library of the British Museum. The facijiry 
with which an experienced naturalist is able to ref 
in a moment to any one of the three hundred thoy. 
sand plants and animals described by botanists and 
zoologists, arises simply out of the beautiful system 
of classification that has sprung from the onlerly 
binomial form of nomenclature founded by Linngs: 
in his ‘Systema Nature.’ If the systematic class. 
fication of books constructed by Mr. Manby for the 
Institution of Civil Engineers were adopted by al 
our literary and learned societies in general, ani 
by Mr. Panizzi in particular, we might have to con- 
gratulate him at some future period upon having 
done the same good service for literature tha 
Linneus did in his time for natural history. 
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Journals of a Landscape Painter in Albania, és, 
By Edward Lear. Bentley. 

Now that English gentlemen are familiar with the 
highways and byeways of Damascus and Bagdad, it 
is refreshing to meet with this journal of a sketching 
traveller who has chosen to swerve from the beaten 
track into a country scarcely less interesting, if less 
imposing, than the land of the Pharaohs, If i 
want the stupendous architectural monuments that 
tell of a powerful race now swept into oblivion, 
both language and people, and of perfection 
arts to which moderns are only now arnved 
Albania is full of interest, as showing still a nobe 
race of men scarcely changed in costume an¢ 
language since the days of Philip of Macedon 
Remarkable for beauty and strength of form, gve 
an Albanian his sheep-skin capote, his trusty ride 
and plenty of powder, and he steps the earth witt 
an air of confident superiority, as if the wore 
were at his feet. It is true they have the bad 
name of being a set of daring rascals, for Mr. 
Lear’s guide assured him he would be killed and 
eaten if he persisted in going amongst them; a™ 
the poor solitary friar of the monastery at Alesse, 
all his brethren and servants having been picks 
off, complained in bitter terms of the ‘vita d'inferss 
they led, scattered about in the woods like frightens 
pigs. But many allowances must be made for thea 
on the score of the feeble and not very colignes 
control of the Turks, upon whom and all otte 
interlopers they feel bound to wreak a — 
vengeance, under the protection of their 4 
mountains. Gibbon spoke of Albania oT 
country in sight of Italy, less known én 
interior of America ;” but we need hardly me® al 
the distinguished names of Byron, graye? 
Leake, who have since then explored the init o 
with courageous enterprise, and in the bod 
before us makes no pretensions to be oy 2 
with such works, but describes merely rs pie 
day affairs of the traveller in search 


turesque and characteristic; the author © be 
of novelty @ 


account of parts of Acroceramia, 
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who has published concerning these 

me” Albanian scenery is richer than is generally 

- There is no deficiency of splendid trees, 

a ‘fcent foliage, recalling the greenness of 

age island,” the plane tree, the chesnut, the 

. ¥? beech, and dark pines ; wide plains 

pie by exe uisite mountain forms, and varied 

~ rivers; cliff-girt shores, gloomy 
cortpegses, glittering palaces, mosques, and minarets; 
soountain passes such as you encounter in Switzer- 
sad; deep bays and blue seas, with calm isles 
resting on the horizon ; meadows and grassy 
knolls; convents and villages ; olive-clothed 
slopes and snow-capped mountain peaks; and 
«ith all this, a crowded variety of costume and 
pictorial incident, such as bewilders and delights 
wa artist at every step. W e could have wished for 
gore artistic descriptions of scenery 1n the text, 
though the sketches give an admirable idea of the 
sind of scenery. The style is, however, unaffected 
sod often amusing, with many excellent descriptive 
vasages, The book is an extremely handsome 

‘ne, fall of landscapes, executed in a very artistic 

manner and effectively printed with tints. 

Ideas seldom Thought of for Extending Knowledge. 

By Henry Bliss, Esq. Bosworth. 

Ir is well that the ideas set forth in this pretending 
work for extending knowledge are seldom thought 
of. The result of their development would be very 
much the reverse of what the author arvicipates. 
We do not wish to dispute his sapient remark, 
that “knowledge adds to the sensibility of man- 
kind.” But that his ideas are calculated ‘‘ to re- 
move obscurity and confusion in discourses, and 
bring the hidden abilities of mankind to perfection,” 
the book affords a strong proof to the contrary. 
Ideas more presumptuous and unintelligible we 
never remember to have perused. They are not 
always grammatical, and when we inform our 
readers that most of the paragraphs extend to the 
length of from one to two pages without a full point, 
it will be understood that not only does the writer 
wt ordinary sense, but the graces of composition, 
at defiance. 

4 Popular Treatise on Magnetism, from the Seventh 
Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. By Sir 
David Brewster, F.R.S. Black. 

Tae above treatise of Sir David Brewster was com- 

plete up to the period when this experimental phi- 

losopher gave it to the public, March 21, 1837. 

But why it should be reprinted in 1851, without 

one additional word, we know not. Of all the 

information which has been obtained by the estab- 
hshment of magnetic observatories—of all the fine 
investigations of Faraday into the laws of magnetic 
fore, and its operations under modified conditions, 
erminating with the crowning discovery of the 

magnetic character of oxygen—not one finds a 

notice here, As a history of magnetism, up toa 

comparatively antiquated period, this book is all 
that could be wished 


Cillas « j vi 

( ry ; or, the Protestants of the Sixteenth Ct ntury. 
An Historical Tale. By Jane Louisa Willyams. 
«vols. Hatchards, 


ne de ago the author of this tale, accompanied 
Cant of tae resided for four months in the 
re edd = a A mind imbued with literary 
inepiration 7 to be busily engaged, under the 
PA ob rb : a habitation s0 romantic, amidst 
me seleetis 5 Parpeoring loveliness. The researches 
of which, ms then made appear now in this tale, 
rarp vad Ra -_ in the preface, as history is the 
skew glittering . woof, and fiction has interwoven 
and connect ie , reeds and love-kno ts to ornament 
e middle - y ole.’ The scene is laid toward 
vented ¢ ~ the sixteenth century, and the in- 
themealyes with and persons of the tale connect 
7 + al ; ee public events and characters 
Prisoner of Chill., Mory of Frangois Bonnivard, the 
Dew interest ove, $0 read in these pages with 
character of th iar although all are with the 
prisonment e Man, and the gloom of his im- 
“he lived =. ” hot so generally known that 
tivity—mingled years after his release from cap- 
returned to ah, fan more with his fellow-men— 
le to after Usy strivings of political life, and 
Generations a copious history of his 











own times, the beautiful manuscript of which is 
still preserved in the public library of Geneva.” 
Of his last days history has left no trace. As his 
death is nowhere recorded in the archives ‘of 
Geneva, some suppose that he was cut off in the 
year 1570, when the plague devastated the city, 
and the bills of mortality were discontinued. This 
would have been about thirty years after his libera- | 
tion; but, at all events, he survived to a good old 
age. These volumes contain, along with the his- 
torical matter, many beautiful descriptions of | 
Alpine and Swiss scenery, and interesting sketches 
of local customs and manners. 
Che mistry of the Four A rele nt aE nents, Fire, Air, 

Earth, and Water. By Thomas Griffiths. Second | 

Edition. John W. Parker. | 
Tuts little work is not without much good matter, 
—it is popularly instructive, and its chemistry is | 
rarely at fault; in its physics, however, it is less | 
perfect, and its philosophy is limited. The experi- | 
ments given are remarkably well devised, being | 
simple in their character, and telling, in a familiar, | 
but not the less striking, manner, the facts of the 
phenomena they are intended to illustrate. The 
subject of the four elements opens so noble a field 
for the philosophical chemist, that we almost regret 
the exceeding simplicity with which the subject is 
here treated. Still to the juvenile chemist the 
book is not without its value. 

Sketches of Character. By Jane Kennedy. 
Westerton. ; 

Ir is to be regretted that this amiable young lady 
has allowed herself to be drawn into print. We 
suppose —seeing the state of the appended sub- 
scription list—that she has been flattered by her 
friends into a belief that she is an authoress, and 
that, having a knowledge of the world, she is 
enabled to give sketches of character. More | 
amiable sketches cannot be imagined; they are 
neatly done, and all of them appear hot-pressed, | 
with their edges nicely gilt. 


The History of Moham medanism and its Sects. By 
W. Cooke Taylor, LL.D. John W. Parker. 
Dr. Cooke Taytor’s ‘ History of Mohainmedanism’ | 
has already been favourably received by the public, | 
and will now have the advantage of a much wider 
circulation, the present edition being published, 
in a cheap form, under the direction of the Com- 
mittee of General Literature and Education of the 
Christian Knowledge Society. In the first two | 
chapters, an historical statement is given of the 
progress of opinion in the East before the days of | 
Mohammed. Then follows the life of the prophet, 
and of his successors, with the narrative of the 
spread of Islamism. The latter part of the volume | 
is devoted to the mode in which the religion of | 
Mohammed has developed itself, giving account of | 
the various sects and orders of Islam that have at 
various times arisen, and describing how the faith 
of the prophet has been influenced by the laws or 
religion of the different lands in which it has pre- 
vailed. A separate chapter contains the history of 
Mohammedanism in India. Besides the historical 
narrative, the volume contains much information 
as to the creed and customs of Islamism, with 
specimens of the nature and style of the Koran, 
and extracts from modern works of Mussulman | 
devotion. It is an excellent popular account both 

of the history and tenets of Mohammedanism. 


A Practical Treatise on Evil Thoughts. By William 
Chileot, M.A. Skeffington and Southwell. 
Tuls is a very neat reprint, in the old style, of a 
work first published at the beginning of last century. 
Chilcot was rector of the parish of Saint George the 
Martyr, in Exeter, and in this treatise the substance 
is given of a series of discourses on the nature, 
origin, and effects of various kinds of evil thoughts, 
with directions for their suppression or manage- 
ment. The subject being important, and ably 
handled, the book has been reprinted at various 
times, but the present is the best edition, both in 

correctness and in appearance. 

Miscellaneous Poems, Historical and Descriptive. 
By W. H. Sadler. nae. 

THE preface of this book is a literary curiosity. 


| 





barking on the broad ocean of literature, but is con 

scious that he will meet with that condescension 
which has ever distinguished the natives of Creat 
Britain. In regard to the merits or demerits of 
these poems he has nothing to say; they at first 
were composed for no purpose but his private grati- 
fication ; and it has been only through the incessant 


' solicitations of many friends that he has at length 


brought them before the general scrutiny of man 
kind, Wishing them, therefore, no favour but what 
they may be found deserving of, and apprehending 
no criticism but what is just, he leaves them to try 
their course down the channel of public approba- 
tion.” Not wishing to speak harshly of modest 
merit, we will merely present the few first and last 
lines of one of the poems, * On the Dogs of the 
Great St. Bernard :’ 
* Though not the highest of the Alpine chain, 

Shall Great St. Bernard ever monarch reign; 

Famed as the scene of that unrivalled deed, 

‘Lhe most transcendent mortal ne’er out-did. 
* Again, the solitary seat renowin'd 

Of certain monks, who there have refuge found, 

And these maintain a noble canine breed, 

By whose great instinct man from death is freed 

7 ” . * 

* To guard 'gainst chance, when far from human kind, 

Should one be saved, round this dog’s neck they bind 

A flask of spirits, U help the fainting soul, 

Round that a cloak, to clothe the restored one whole 

And should they even prove extinct life's source, 

Yet for his mourning friends they always find the corse.” 

We are afraid that Mr. Sadler's * friends,’ by 

whose ‘ incessant solicitations’ he has been driven 


| into print, are sad wags. 


A Brit History oy thee Wesleyan Missions On the 
Western Coast of Africa. By William Fox, lately 
Missionary on the Gambia, Aylott and Jones. 

In one of the latest and best works on Africa 

‘Letters from Sierra Leone,’ hy a lady, edited by 

the Hon. Mrs. Norton, the following testimony is 

given concerning the success of missionary work in 
that colony:—-‘* Nothing can exceed the pains taken 


| in teaching the people by the diflerent missionaries, 


To a certain degree they bave seen their labours 


_ rewarded ; and of their dense and orderly congre- 


gations, it is to be hoped that the great rpart are not 


| merely Christians in outward profession, but to the 


utmost extent of their abilities.” And afterwards, in 
speaking of the progress of civilization, the same 
writer says, ‘‘When we read and think of the 
miserable degradation of mind, th: superstitions 
and horrid practices of the tribes of the interior, 
and then look at the quiet, sober, lighthearted in 
dividuals of these very barbarous tribes, whether 
pursuing their way to market, going out in their 
tiny fishing-skiffs, cultivating their little farms, 
waiting upon you at table, or in the superior occu 
pations of tradesmen and mechanics, we perevive 
that it is not so much intellect the Neyvro wants 
as a wider field for example and encouragement 
from others to teach him to exercise the sense his 
Creator has given him. To the labours of the 
Missionaries is, unquestionably, to be mainly as- 
cribed the present state of education and of en- 
lightenment attained by the black population.”” In 
the present volume a full narrative is given of the 
operations carried on by the Wesleyan Missionaries 
in Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and Gambia, 


| Biographical notices are added of upwards of 


fifty of these noble labourers, male and female, 
who have already fallen victims to the dangerous 
climate. But these denominational details form 
only a small portion of the volume. The work is 
full of historical and descriptive matter of general 
interest. An account is given of the intercourse 
between Africa and Europe from the earliest times ; 
and the rise, progress, and abolition of the 
British slave-trade is minutely narrated. An 
authentic account is also given of the present state 
of that nefarious traffic. After all the exertions 
and expenditure of British philanthiropists it is 
saddening to be told by so competent a witness, 
that the trade is double what it was fifty years 
since; that the horrors of the middle passage are 
greater than ever; that not’ one ship in thirty is 
captured by our cruisers; that even if one in three 
were taken, the net profit would still be above 150 
per cent.; and that there are always upon the 





“ The author is fully aware of the danger of em- 
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Atlantic at least 20,000 slaves! 


The author has, | 


in a separate work, entitled ‘The Western Coast of | 


Africa,’ given bis views as to the best means of ex- 
terminating the slave-trade. In those parts of the 
present volume describing the country and its 
natives, Mr. Fox shows himself to be an enter- 
prising traveller, an intelligent observer, and trust- 
worthy narrator. From the following graceful 
tribute to the memory of Mungo Park, some idea 
may be also formed of Mr. Fox's own qualifications 
as a traveller. After mentioning many places on 
the Gambia described by Park, ‘‘ which are all as 
familiar to me as the principal towns or counties of 
England are to a commercial traveller,” Mr. Fox 
says, “1 am also well acquainted with Madina, the 
capital of Woolli; with Kanisse, and Tambacunda, 
and other places inland as far as Boollibanny, the 
capital of Bondon ; and I feel it but an act of justice 
to the memory of that great traveller to say, that 
his descriptions of the towns and places, the kings 
and kingdoms, the native tribes and their customs, 
are admirably correct; so much so, that I believe 
a more faithful representation of the country was 
never given than that which is to be found in the 


travels of the well-known Scotchman, Mungo 
Park.”’ 
Select English Poetry. By Faward Hughes, F.R.G.S. 


Longmans. 
Tas work is worthy of Mr. Hughes’ high reputa- 
tion as a scholar and public teacher. Various 





educational works, prepared by him for his school | 


at Greenwich Hospital, are in general use, and this 
manual of English poetry deserves equal popularity. 
‘The number of these selections of English literature 
is fast multiplying,—a good mark of progress in 
general education. The leading peculiarity of this 
volume is the plan of introducing every poem with 
a prose piece from some good author. In general 
also the poetical pieces are entire, so that it is a book 
of selections not of extracts. Many modern pieces, 
American and English, are introduced, not hitherto 


Neale’s (J. M.) Hymni Ecclesia, 18mo, cloth, 5s. 

es The Followers of the Lord, 18ino, 2s. 
Rosamond; a Poem, 12mo, cloth, 6s. : 
Seymour's Pilgrimage, fourth edition, post Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Smee’s (A.) Progress of Thought, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 





Swedenbory’s Treatise on Heaven and Hell, second edition, | 


&vo, cloth, 4s. ; 

Taylor’s (J. J.) Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty, post 
8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. sy 
(T. J.) Operations of Running Streams and Tidal 

Waters, royal 8vo, 5s. 
Thomas a Kempis, by Dibdin, 8vo, cloth, 9s.; (24mo, 5s). 
Thomson’s (W.) Birds of Ireland, vol. 3, 8vo, cloth, 16s. ; 
Trench’s (Rev. R. C.) Augustine as an Interpreter of Scrip- 
ture, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Exposition of Sermon on Mount, 2nd 








edition, cloth, 7s. . 
Tupper’s (J. B.) Chronicles of Castle Cornet, Guernsey, 
post 8vo, 4s. 
Walcott’s Memorials of Westminster, new edition, 1(s. 
Wilson's (T.) Catholicity, Spiritual and Intellectual, 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Wordsworth’s (W.) Memoirs, edited by Dr. Wordsworth, 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 








ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


A CROWDED audience assembled on Friday evening 
to hear Sir Charles Lyell’s lecture ‘On Impressions 


of Rain-drops in Ancient and Modern Strata.’ | 


H.R.H. Prince Albert in the Chair. 


Foot-prints of reptiles and birds have been ob- | 


served on the surface of several ancient strata, 


accompanied by cracks resulting from the shrinkage | 


of mud during desiccation, and it had been fairly 


inferred that the rocks bearing these marks must | 
have been formed on a beach between the level of 


high and low tide. It might therefore have been 
presumed that the same combination of circum- 
stances would favour the preservation of impres- 
sions left by rain-drops, if any rain had fallen on 
the surface of the same strata when in a state of 


| mud or sand. 


found in school-books, but deserving to be classed | 


with the old familiar poems. The notes, questions, 
exercises, and concluding vocabulary, render this a 
most convenient as well as valuable educational 
class-book. 
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Casts of rain-drops were first recognised in 1828 
by Dr. Buckland on the lower surfaces of slabs of 
quartzose sandstone, found by Mr. Cunningham in 
the Storeton Hill quarries in Cheshire, where they 
are accompanied by shrinkage cracks, foot-prints 
of Cheirotherium, and ripple marks. Mr. Redfield 
and Sir C. Lyell observed others at Newark, in 
New Jersey, in 1841, in red sandstone and shale; 
and still finer examples have been since met with 


/ at Pompton, in the same State, twenty-five miles 


| from New York, by Mr. Redfield. 


The lecturer 


_ had also an opportunity of observing, in 1842, that 


_ expelled from the pit by the falling drop. In those | 


| a shower of rain had left numerous impressions on 


, 7 - | the mud-flats exposed at low water in estuaries 
Duseey and Gaspeli’s History of France and the French, | % I : 


communicating with the Bay of Fundy; and he 
afterwards obtained a collection of specimens of the 
hardened mud from Dr. Webster of Kentville, some 
of which are marked by the drops of a heavy but 
transient shower which fell on the 21st of July, 
1849. They are surrounded by a small rim of mud, 
consisting of the matter which has been forcibly 


impressions which have been made when the wind 
was blowing, and when the rain fell obliquely, the 
cavities are not only of an oval shape, but all 
deeper at one end than at the other. Foot-prints 
of birds, and the winding tubular tracks of anne- 
lids, are seen on the same surface with the rain- 
prints. On splitting open slabs formed by nume- 


-rous thin layers Ceposited by successive tides, 


impressions of previous showers are seen, and casts 
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thus taken from them. 
Mr. Cunningham threw out, as a conjecture «1. 
the fine-grained quartzose substance ‘of Blows 
Hill might have resulted from blown sand, Tig 
such was really its origin, Sir C, Lyell, who bs 
himself examined the quarries on the Mersey ens, 
tains little doubt, for on the sea-shore nea 
| nah, in Georgia, he saw the foot-tracks o 


a) 


V. Onter 





T Sayan 
f raccoons 
/ and opossums which had been made in sandy wm» 
| at low water, in the course of being gradually filled 
| up with blown sand, clouds of which were swer 
| along by the wind from adjoining cliffs. This laye 
| of sand, when the tide rose again, would in its tun 
| be overspread by a new deposit of mud, 

| After describing both the impressions and cass 
| of rain occurring in the recent red mud of the Boy 
| of Fundy, the Lecturer pointed out their coe 
analogy with markings inscribed on triassic slabs of 
sandstones in New Jersey, on which also ripple. 
marks, shrinkage cracks, and foot-prints of binds 
have been observed. The character of these ancient 
impressions may sometimes be seen to vary where 
the rain has fallen obliquely on rippled surfaces 
the cavities being deeper on the windward and 


| shallower on the leeward sides of the ridges formed 


by the ripples. Casts of rain-prints are seen o 


| the lower surface of several sandstone strata. The 


direction of the rain is usually distinguishable, th: 
longest diameters of the cavities being all parallel, 
and their deepest ends all on the same side, The 
markings attributed by Mr. Redfield to hail are 
deep, irregular in form, and extremely angular in 
outline, and the walls are steeper, especially at th 
deepest extremity of the excavation, where they 
often overhang. ; 

The carboniferous rain-prints of Sydney, Cape 
Breton, observed by Mr. Richard Brown, are sme 
of the most delicately sculptured on the lamine 
shale. In some specimens they are quite separa 
from each other, most of them oval, and with ds 
tinct rims. 

On re-examining the slab which he brought © 
1846 from the coal-strata of Greensburg, Pennsy- 





vania, on which Dr. King first found impresses 
of a carboniferous reptile, Sir C. Lyell finds net 
only shrinkage-cracks, but a multitude of sma 
tubercles, covering the surface, resembling the casts 
of rain-prints, and which he can scarcely doubt are 





| 


_of the same, standing out in relief on the under | 


oe 


surface of incumbent layers. 

In illustration of the foot-tracks of quadrupeds, 
such as the musk-rat, the mine, the dog, and others, 
so common on the recent red sand of Kentville, on 
the borders of the Bay of Fundy in Nova Scotia, 
Sir C. Lyell exhibited a copy of a brick, one foot 


square, from Babylon, now in the British Museum, | 


on which the track of a small animal of the Ichneu- 
mon tribe, apparently the Asiatic Mongoose, is 
distinctly seen. This brick has been sun-dried, 
(not baked ina kiln,) and must have been traversed 
by the creature when the clay mixed with straw 
was still very soft. Sir C. Lyell verified the cha- 
racter of the track by getting a living Ichneumon 


in the Zoological Gardens to walk over a cake of sun, as the centre of our system, whi 


soft mud, which he afterwards sun-dried. In the 
middle of the brick ig an inscription in the Baby- 








referable to action of rain. 
In conclusion, the lecturer enlarged on the a 
portant inferences deducible fiom poten nye 
rain-prints in rocks of such remote antiquity. 1%: 
confirm the ideas entertained of the humid ps 
of the carboniferous period, the forests of whic a 
know were continuous overareas several hundred « 
miles in diameter. The average dimensions of : 
drops indicate showers of ordinary force, a well 
that the atmosphere corresponded in erry . oe 
as in the varying temperature of oy” she 
currents, with that which now invests the ge 


. . mes 
| The triassic hail, moreover, implies thatsome reg? 


of the atmosphere were at this epoch intense a 
and coupled with the foot-prints, woe ae 
marks, and the casts of cracks formed by nt to the 
of mud, these impressions of rain clearly p= 7 
existence of sea-beaches where tides rose, eaats 
and therefore lead us to presume the jae <a 
of the moon and sun. Hence we are . wi i 
infer, that at this ancient era the eart Je 
attendant planet was revolving, 45 ch protably te 
longed then as now to one of those = 
clusters of stars with which space 38 
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RABYLONIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

ating of the Royal Asiatic Socicty, 
ie wiinson informed the members that he 
y wecently examined at the British Museum a 
“ation of Babylonian relics, sent over to this 
oor eet Colonel Williams, the officer commis- 
awed by the British Government to assist in the 


Ars 
lone 


jelineation 0 
mer yires. 
Persian et “age epee toh 
vegult of the researches of Mr. Loftus, the geologist, 


sitached to Colonel Williams's party, at Warka, 
conkereh, Umgheir, and other ancient sites in 
1 er Chaldea ; and they consisted of bricks, terra- 
~tta tablets, engraved shells, fragments of inscribed 
nottery, &e. &e. The bricks were of very consider- 
shie interest in bringing to light the existence of a 
wral and independent dynasty in Chaldea Proper, 
-opermediate between the Assyrian kings of the 
Khorsabad line, and the Babylonian house of Na- 
bonasser. There were also legends of several 
princes of the last-named family, who were pre- 
vously unknown, and one pariicular sun-dried 
brick that had been found at Senkereh, bore in 
relief the name and titles of Cyrus the Great, and 
dexeribed him as the son of Cambyses, a further 
nmoof of the historical truthfulness of Herodotus. 
Ry far the most interesting of the relics in ques- 
tion were the numerous terra-cotta tablets. They 
were of the small flat class, two or three inches in 
length and breadth, and gently swelling in the 
centre, of which several specimens already exist in 
the museums of Europe, and usually supposed to 
be contracts or deeds of sale. Colonel Rawlinson 
had not sufficiently examined and compared the 
legends to be able to give the exact sense which 
they conveyed; but, as he observed, the documents 
were certainly official, issued by order of the king, 
attested and endorsed by the great officers of state, 
and referring to specific amounts in weight of gold 
or silver; he could not help suspecting that the 
‘abylonian kings, in an age when coined money 
was unknown, used these pieces of baked clay for 
the mere purpose of a circulating medium. The 
enaller cakes he thought corresponded to the notes 
of hand of the present day, the tenor of the legends 
being apparently an acknowledgment of liability by 


private parties for certain amounts of gold and 


iver; but the more formal documents seemed to | 


ve notes issued by the government for the conveni- 
ence of circulation, representing a certain value, 
which was always expressed in measures of weight 
f gold or silver, and redeemable on presentation 
at the royal treasury. Colonel Rawlinson had 
examined the tablets hitherto chiefly with a view 
- historical discovery, and he had sueceeeded in 
— the names of Nabopolassur, Nabokodrossor, 
rs nidus, Cyrus, and Cambyses, the precise day 
. issue In such a month, of such a year of the 
oument. He proposed to take an opportunity 
_ studying more closely the exact wording of the 
legends, with a view to the verification of this ap- 
poeas discovery of a system of artificial currency 
“ving prevailed in Babylonia at least 700 or 800 
vears before the Christian era. 


ee 
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. CORRESPONDENCE. 
Liz fillowing is from Colonel Williams, the English 
ier for the settlement of the Turkish 
“4ary question :— 
ow Hiamadan, Persia. 
a a mpeg from Mohammera on the 3rd June 
out of the ah army and wandering a good deal 
ing the dry bed aha 1 8 a trackless desert. Cross- 
by which the vet lho sar those innumerable canals 
We reached Asat ix “usiana was rendered a garden, 
remains of +h, ; 1six days. Here we found the 
. te famous bend or chain across the 


2roon -h; 
level of hpecs formerly raised the waters to the 
‘the canals, but is 


~'Y im the heart of Arabi 
wm es and shrubs indicati 
» “8e river. Four d 
ection of the Kar 
— We had encam 
YORK, for water can o 


ay3’ march brought us to the 
20n with the Dis. Up to this 
ped each night on the right 
uly be obtained in this manner, 


| junction of the two rivers and a canal cut from 
f the boundaries of the Turkish and | 
The relics in question were the | 
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the heat being intense, no less than 126° in a| 
triple tent. Our marches, as all nocturnal ones 
are, were very fatiguing, whilst the daily heat pre- 
vented the refreshment of rest. We crossed the 
river just below the place I have mentioned, and 
marched two days more in the island formed by the 


Shuster and falling into the united stream. 

‘* We reached Shuster on the second evening, 
and encamped outside the walls; but were received 
by a procession of governors and officials, who 
passed through the ruined streets of that once 
splendid city. At present it contains 15,000 in- | 
habitants; the principal families being Seids, and 
most fanatical rascals, the remainder ordinary 
Sheahs, but extraordinary ruffians. I was billeted 
on Sultan Ali Khan, a man well lodged and well 
off too, though I allowed him almost to poison me 
with greasy pilaws,—a most nauseous food. At 
Shuster our party remained a week, the weather 
intensely hot; my abode was ventilated and well- 
constructed to resist the oppressive atmosphere, but 
at Shuster relief is out of the question, After 
breakfast the residents retired into the duraab, or 
subterraneous suite of apartments, fifty feet deep, 
and lighted by a well-shait, through which eylinder 
I got such a look as convinced me that I was never 
py ‘ deep’ before. Here the glass got down to 72°, 
whilst all the day, above, it ranged as high as 120° 
in the vaulted house, and in the court-yard a sala- 
mander should have tended the thermometer, rang- 
ing as it did at 150°, 

‘* By dams above the town and hydraulic tunnels, 
cut with great skill and labour through high rocks 
and chasms, the water is let into the canal men- 





g$reign, being in each inuiance attached to the | 


how as much a desert as | 
a,—a mere slip of stunted | 
ng the serpentine course | 


tioned as joining the river two days lower down. 
At the junction of the Dis and Karoon, a fine old 
bridge is broken down, and thus the communica- 
tion between the City and Despool is kept up by 
kellicks, formed by inflated skins of sheep and 
goats, similar to those on the ‘Tigris and Euphrates! 


| Rawlinson thinks we shall find antiquities. 





269 
march across the mountains (look at map) to 
Khorumabad, Kermanshah, Hamadan, Ispahan, 
Sheerauz, Persepolis, Shapoor, then down by 
Babikhan, through the plains of Ramhormuz, to 
Shuster, in time for cool weather—then for our 
excavations at Shusha. In passing by Babikhan, 
I shall turn off the road and go to Shushan, where 
Lhave 
heard from him, but Loftus has had a dater letter. 
He thinks highly of our Workah ins riptions, and 
we shall go to Bizitoon and seek out everything 
we can for him,” ; : 

* Hamadan presents but a miserable paucity 


| of inscriptions and sculpture for a place so re- 


nowned as the great Echatana formerly was. Its 


| population amounts to 50,000 souls, and it is beau- 


tifully situated on an elevated and extensive plain, 
on which forty larye villages can be counted, 
embowered in orchards and vineyards ; in addition 
to which the poplars, which always add much to 
the Persian landscape, are abundant. The march 
from Kermanshah was delightful, always getting 
colder, and we ourselves getting stronger, Our first 
halt was at the famous Taukt-i-Bostan. The hunt 

ing scenes sculptured on the walls of the larger arch, 
which is itself cut out of the solid rock, are remark 

able for the beauty and high finish of the ch phants, 
boars, and deer; but equally so for the ill-treatment 
which man always received at the hand ofthe Indian, 
Egyptian, Persian, or Assyrian artists. Here isa 
remarkable instance of a peculiarity observable in 
all those countries—the elephant and boar are ex- 
tremely well drawn and executed, whercas the 
kine’s minstrels, with harps and attendants, are as 
rude as Gog and Magog at the Guildhall of London. 
lIlow this is to be accounted for would require 
much time to discuss, but the natural history of 
the mammalia is certainly executed in a very 
superior manner, The great figure on horseback 
below, as well as the three equally colossal figures 
above, are as grotesque in their proportions and 





The two nights brought the party to Despool, now 
considered the capital; it has a population some- | 
what larger than that of Shuster, but similar ruins 
are visible at every turn in the streets. It is to 
be hoped that the upper part of Shusishaun (Susi- | 
ana) may revive when commerce begins to increase | 
at Muhammera; because in and around the two | 
cities cultivation is carricd on to a great extent, | 
and some of its produciions are valuable, Here 
the party found Mr, Loftus and Mr, Churchill, 
who had not succeeded in gaining permission to 
excavate; Lut next cool season I feel assured of 
obtaining this most desirable result. The Seids 
‘are the stumbling-blocks, and the sacred black 
stone now buried or broken, and which they con- 
sider to be their palladium, has a story attached to 
| it, too long fora place ina letter. But I cherish 





weather permits Europeans to reside on so feverish 
a spot. 


90° by night, and poor Wood's fatal illness pre- 
vented our moving up higher. 


“ We are, however, 5000 feet above the sea, and | 


have a rocky ridge 2000 over our heads, the sides 
of the mountains sprinkled with evergreen oaks, 
and near the sources or springs, the natives plant 
| pomegranate and fig gardens— 
| not producing fruit worth eating. 


They are the 

! 
| greatest thieves in the world, but have let us alone 
except on one occasion, when they stole Loftus’ 


double-barrelled detonator; I hope it may do them | 


good service, but I doubt it. The grass between 

the trees is so long and dry that extensive and 
| destructive fires frequently occur, and on the 
Bairain some fellow (by way of getting up a bon- 
fire for the Persian Commissioner) came down and 
very near'y burned us out. We caught the savage, 
and after keeping him ‘ tight by the leg’ till morn- 
ing, I gave him a few dozen stripes with the cour- 


out of camp like a singed cat. 
not in any way been molested. 
triple for supplies. 

‘‘T shall break up the day after to-morrow, and 


every hope of adding to our information, when the | 


pleasing nooks, but | 


batch, cut his side or love locks off, and sent him | 
Since that we have | 
They only charge | 


in respect of sculptural talent, as they are curious 
for minuteness in detail and ornament. Two 
sprawling angels, presenting crowns on the outer 
eurface of the rock and round the semicirele forming 
the vault, are evidently more modern than the 
hunting scenes within the cave. The drawing is 
extremely bad, and, as learned travellers call it, 
‘evidently Greek.” TL assign it, however, to the 
lowest period of the low empire, which fact should 
always be stated, as “ evidently Greek” leads 
to high expectations, and here is a striking 
instance to the contrary, since the ancient Per- 
sian hunting scenes of men on elephants, driving 
boars and deer, are exquisitely done except the 
men, Whereas the angels, thought to be Greck, are 
devoid of all beauty. So much for the Taukt i- 
Bostan, where a living spring of erystal water 
gushes out of the bottom of the mountains close to 
the lesser arch, and immediately swells into a 


The trip up here cost three days’ scram- | brook sufficient to irrigate a large portion of the 
| bling, but it was not so cool as could have been plain of Kermanshah. 
‘anticipated; for 100° to 110° by day, and 80° to | 


The debris of an enclosure, 
half a mile square, and ite western side marked by 
a mound indicating a fort or palace, is within ten 

minutes’ walk of the rock sculptures, and is 

called by the people Khosroe’s (Cyrus's) garden. 

Judging from the height of this mound, the walls 

| must have been of great height and thickness, 

and it can readily be imagined that this was the 
ancient palace and garden of the kings who caused 
the Taukt to be made. The day was very pro- 
pitious for seeing the far-famed place. On tho 
following day (18th) ovr party marched eight 
forsangs (parasangai) and encamped close to the 
| celebrated sculptured mountain, Bis-i-toun, where 
| Rawlinson gained such celebrity by copying and 

translating more than 4000 linea of closely cut 
| cuneiform inscriptions, The sculpture represents the 

Persian king receiving captives bound with their 

hands behind them, and tied by their necks ; his 

foot resting on the neck of the first who is pros- 

_ trate before him, the same as is seen on every slab 

of similar import at Koyunjik and Nineveh. On 

the third day we proceeded to Tackt-i-Shireen, 
about a jarsack from Bis-i-Lun, where Colonel Raw- 
linson mentions a huge slab of white marble, con- 
spicuous amongst the ruins of a fine temple there, 
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and which he thought might have something inte- 
resting on the reverse side. We accordingly 
took ropes and levers to try our luck —found 
the slab nine feet square, with a small piece off 
the east angle, and one and a half foot thick. 
Our gear and hands were inadequate to attempt to 
move it; we therefore sunk a shaft of about three 
fect, and as the earth on which “the Throne of 
Shireen” lay was dry and dusty, we soon excavated 
in all directions, and Jet the light in upon its re- 
verse surface for the first time, perchance, since 
2000 years! It was rough throughout, with deep 
marks of the pick or quarry hammer, over all its 
disk, and we had the mortification of not being 
able to send Colonel Rawlinson an inscription to 
exercise his ingenuity upon. From Tackt-i-Shireen 
we passed Kanzawar, where the remains of a 
splendid marble table still exist—the pillars and 

ediments are indeed gigantic. The next station 
aF o Hamadan is Essad-a-bad, whence the pass 
across the Koorlavend begins, and that night 
brought us to Hamadan. J may write to you from 
Ispahan, a march of ten days. I cannot command 
my time from Persians’ visits. 

7 “W. S. Wittrams.” 











Paris, April 9. 
Several months ago it was announced in your 
columns that M. Guizot had determined to employ 
the leisure which the Revolution afforded him in 





literary labours. The publications he has already 
made have proved that you were well informed; | 
and now another proof is presented in the ap- | 
pearance of a new volume from his pen, entitled | 
‘Etudes Biographiques sur la Révolution de 

lAngleterre.’ Some of these ¢fudes have already | 
been printed, but they are now augmented and | 
revisel; others are entirely new. With that of 

Monk they form, in the words of M. Guizot him- 

self, ‘' a sort of gallery of portraits of the English | 
Revolution, in which personages of the most dif- 
ferent characters appear together—chiefs or cham- 
pions of sects or parties, parliamentarians, cavaliers, 
republicans, levellers, who, either at the end of the 
political conflicts in which they were engaged, or 
when ia retirement towards the close of their lives, 
resolved to describe themselves, their own times, 
and the part they played therein. In the drawing 
towether of such men,” he adds, ‘‘and in the 
mixture of truth and vanity which characterize 
such works, there is, if I do not deceive myself, 
sufficient to interest persons of serious and curious 
minds, especially amongst us and in these times; for 
in spite of the profound diversity of manners, con- 
temporary comparisons and applications will pre- 
sent themselves at every step, whatever may be 
the pains taken not to seek them.” Any work | 
emanating from M. Guizot will, of course, absorb | 
for a time the attention of the publie ; but, not- 
withstanding the brilliant literary merit it will of 
course posseas, it will be chiefly for its political 
allusions, patent or underhand, that it will be 
sought. 

For a year or two before the Revolution, Alex- 
andre Dumas brought himself into a good deal of | 
odium amongst the public as well as in the literary 
community, by the tradesman-like manner in 
which he produced his romances. Aided by two | 
or three literary drudges, to whom, like Cave with 
Johnson, he gave so much a day and their dinners, 
he actually took in hand four or five different 
romans at the same time, for as many different | 
newspaper fewilletons, and actually wrote, day by | 
day, the chapter or two required for each. His 
contracts were to fill a certain space with a certain | 





description of literary matter, or what was by | 
courtesy calle| so, in every journal; and he fui- | 
filled them with the same scrupulous exactitude | 
as the Manchester manufacturer would have | 
supplied an order for so many hundred yards 
of calico. It is still a standing joke in the literary 4 
world to say that on this occasion he used to keep | 
a dozen couriers constantly waiting on horseback | 
to convey his ‘copy’ to the printer's; and that on 
certain emergencies, when pressed for time, he 
hired express trains on the St. Germain railway. 


But the great Alexander and his towr de force are | 





completely cast into the shade by M. de Lamartine. 
Our great poet, historian, and legislator produces 
entirely from his own pen a monthly pamphlet, 
of between thirty and forty pages, called the 
‘Conseiller du Peuple,’ on political matters; he 
also produces once a month a periodical called 
‘Les Foyers du Peuple,’ in which he gives an 
account of his travels, together with tales and pieces 
of poetry. He is writing a romance, in I know not 
how many volumes, for the feuilleton of the Siecle, 
and occasionally gives fewilletons to other daily 
journals; he is re-editing a complete edition of his 
own works; he is writing a ‘ History of the 
Restoration,’ and a ‘ History of Turkey ;’ and, to 
crown all this, he has this very day startled all 
Paris by the announcement that he has undertaken 
the editorship of a daily newspaper! With his 
political doings and pretensions we have no direct 
concern; but those that are literary are what the 
French call a complete scandale. It is provoking 
to see a man, from greed of money, thus under- 
taking more than any human being could possibly 
perform ; it is provoking to see him, as 1t were, 
groping in his exhausted intellect to find an original 
thought or expression, and groping in vain; it is 
provoking to see one who was once a genius, 
dignify with the name of literature the veriest 
fustian ever put on paper, and, under cover of his 
name, to sell it, like calico, at per yard! 

The translation of the immortal Turtuffe, and its 
performance at the Haymarket, have attracted 
considerable attention in the literary circles; and 
the success of both has afforded very great plea- 
sure, as it is considered a graceful acknowledgment 
on the part of the English to the genius of the 
great comic poet. The wonder is that such an 
admirable play should not, years ago, have been 
naturalized by translation on the English stage. 
But as regards the foreign theatre generally, we, 
asa people, are guilty of the most culpable negli- 
gence. Whilst the Germans have made our Shak- 
speare their own, and play him a thousand times 
oftener than we do, and whilst the French have 
placed some of his works, and especially his Hamlet, 
in the standard repertoire of their national theatre ; 
whilst even the Spaniards are not unacquainted 
with him, and the Italians have put him into 
music; we have scarcely any translations from 
foreigners in our dramatic collections, and, if I 
mistake not, only one or two that are ever acted. 
(Iam not, of course, now speaking of the pillagings 
of French vaudevilles by soi-disant dramatic 
authors.) And yet the foreign theatre presents a 
galaxy of undoubted genius—Goethe and Schiller 
in Germany—KRacine, Corneille, Moliére, Regnard, 
Le Sage, Beaumarchais in France—Calderon, Lope 
de Vega, and others in Spain. However, as the 
proverb says, it is never too late to mend; and as 
the example of amendment has been set, let us hope 
that it will be vigorously followed. The translator 
and personator of Jartuffe need not be told that 
the same great genius produced the Misanthrope 
and the Arare, the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, and the 
Ecole des Femmes. Mr. Oxenford and Mr. Webster 
may also be reminded that the author of ‘ Gil Blas’ 
wrote Turcaret, that the comedies of Beaumarchais 
are considered extremely witty, and that Regnard’s 
Legataire is a chef-d'eurre. 

M. de Sainte Beauve has this week had the 
pleasure—a very great one no doubt to a high 
priest of literature like him—of presenting to the 
public some unpublished manuscripts of Mirabeau. 
They consist of ‘ Dialogues’ between Mirabeau and 
the celebrated Sophie (Madame de Monnier), and 


_ were written by him when confined in the fortress 


of Vincennes, principally, it would seem, from the 
pleasure he took in reflecting on the object of his 
tender passion. His motive for choosing the form 
of dialogue is not stated—probably a mere whim: 
but he gives a complete account of their first meet- 
ing, the growth of their passion, and their subse- 
quent adventures—the language put into the 
mouth of each being, no doubt, as well as he could 
recollect, substantially that which had passed 
between them, either orally or by means of letters. 
There is, perhaps, not much that is absolutely new 
in these papers, or that throws any peculiar light 
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i, 
on the character of that wonderful man - },, 


everything is interesting Which concerns ae 
as, Moreover, it 18 Curious to see such ied . 
bare one of the most powerful one 
inmost heart, they are w 
must needs be consulted by any one i. on 
undertake to write a life of Mirabeay, 
The government is continuing rin ein bi 
. ; 4 US ty ly 
printed at the Imprimerie Nationale docyme... 
different kinds illustrative of the history ag . 
drawn from its archives. It has recenthy 1. 
brought out a volume containing a Mary re 
private and confidential correspondence which the 
place between Louis XIV., his ministers the on 
cellor of France, the governors of Me a 
bishops, judges, and other officials, It throws cop 
siderable light on the secret movements of the 
government, and on the hidden causes of certais 
events. The publication of ‘State papers’ of this 
kind has now been going on for some years: ~ 
the stock is far from exhausted. When al 
shall have been printed, the French will have , 
collection inferior to none of the kind possessed by 
any other country of Europe. 
_ Although the publishing trade, generally speak. 
ing, is by no means in the depressed state it was, 
few months ago, (though still far from the pros- 
perity it enjoyed in monarchical days), certain 
publishers have not abandoned what may be calla) 
irregular means of effecting sales. Thus Lamartine 
still promises to print at full length, in his ney 
edition of his works, the name and address of 
every subscriber, ‘‘ so as (tempting bribe!) to send 
down their names to posterity ; and another persm 
offers, I see, to give a medal to every purchaser of 
a particular edition of Chateaubriand’s ‘ Memoirs 
d’Outre-Tombe,’—the medal containing the author: 
features on one side, and the recipient's name os 
the other. But the publisher of Eugene Sue's las 
romance, the ‘ Mystéres du Peuple,’ goes stl 
further : he offers chimney clocks, tea services, ani 
even household furniture to subscribers. 
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VARIETIES. 


Her Majesty's Theatre.—Madlle. Caroline Dupre: 
has gained new honours in the character of Amina 
a part eminently suited to her pleasing and net 
style of performing. We have seen the Amina 
every variety of songstress, even to that of th 
daring sopra-contralto, Alboni, and can pronoune: 
the last Sonnambule to be a very agreeable one 
and exceedingly interesting, from the unpainte 
youth of the fair dreamer and the simplicity of her 
intention. Coletti stands alone in some parts 
the baritone, and in none perhaps is he mores 
pressive than in that of the Doge of the ~ 
Foscari, which he sang on Tuesday after the “a 


nambula. 


The Royal Italian Opera.-—The opera of Senure 
mide has been repeated each night, notwithstans 
ing the hoarseness of the new baritone, — 
new, however, only to London, for we have . 
heard of him in Italy, and he comes ay 8 
prestige of being the original of Donizetti's 
sario, which would carry us back some twelve 7s 
or more. It may be presumed that he Seed bi 
sidered to be a good artist then, and in ri 
style shows superior method and wager 7! 
His hoarseness is unfortunate, as the part ah 
is extremely arduous, and one that we 9m 
seen fairly mastered by Tamburini 10 his ee" 
It is most gratifying to find Gris! rte . 
fine example and type of the true Italian ties 
now before the world, singing with ore 
voice and execution unimpaired, with ‘emnil 
grandeur of style as refined as ever. In ead: ® 
given for the first time this season oP ved 
were delighted to find Tamberlik improv®. 
his qualities and pretensions to being the 
successor of Duprez; and Herr hai og” prt f 
specimen of his clever versatility ne aoe 
Pietro. The favourite Madame Caste 
somewhat ungrateful part of Elrtra, 4 + been 
would have been perfect had they n° 
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SS. : 
Theatre. —Mr. W. R. Copeland, the well- 
a Liverpool manager, is about to open this 
ra under the title of ‘Punch’s Play-House.’ 
jorge ie performances to be from the pen of 
wme of the best dramatic and satirical writers of 
the day. 


Philharmonic Society.—The third concert was 


given on Monday, and attracted an unusually 
crowded audience. The music offered some novel- 
ties in the vocal parts associated with the more 
sperally known instrumental selections from 
Spahr’s ‘ Jessonda, Mendelssohn's ‘ Midsummer 
Vicht’s Dream,’ and Beethoven’s ninth symphony, 
“th the illustration of Schiller's ‘Ode to Joy.’ 
The latter, one of the most important works of the 
master, and written for the Society, has not yet re- 
ceived the perfect interpretation which it demands 
fom the Society’s abundant resources, and on this 
occasion it was given after the audience were tired 
and not in the mood to appreciate so grand a com- 
position. 

* The Musical Union.— This society of distinguished 
amateurs and professors commenced their seventh 
wason on Tuesday with the most encouraging 
prospects. The Duke of Leinster, long and de- 
servedly esteemed for his patronage of music and 
knowledge of the art, has succeeded the late Duke 
of Cambridge as president, and Mr. Ella, the foun- 
der, continues the able director. Hallé and Ernst 
played the C minor sonata, op. 30, of Beethoven to 
perfection, and the posthumous quintet by Men- 
delssohn in B flat, op. 87, created the greatest 
interest, from its novelty and the surprising skill 
with which it was performed. 

Ligier.—This truly eminent tragedian of the 
French theatre has just taken his farewell of the 
stage. Talma, whose “ praise was praise indeed,” 
was so pleased with his acting, when he was quite 
a young man, in the Bordeaux theatre, that he 
secured him an engagement at the Théatre Frangais, 
at Paris. This was about thirty years ago, and 
with the exception of a few years, Ligier continued 
connected with that great temple of the legitimate 
drama. M. Ligier entertained a profound respect 
for the classical school of Racine and Corneille, and 
excelled in representing its principal personages ; 
indeed, he is truly called ‘‘one of the last of the 
Romans.” Still, he did not refuse the aid of his 
talent to the modern. school, and Casimir Delavigne, 
Alfred de Vigny, Alexandre Dumas, and other dis- 


er 


tinguished dramatists, had the satisfaction of seeing 
him “create,” as the French say, the leading réles 
in several of their great pieces. As Richard II/., 
in the Enfans d’Edouard, and as Louis XJ., in the 
tragedy of that title, his success was extraordinarily 
great, and his manner of playing the characters 
will probably be handed down by tradition through 
several generations, > ' 
Proposed Literary Institute.—The drama written 
by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in aid of the noble 
Project for the benefit of decayed authors and 
wusts, in which he has taken a leading interest, 
‘aa a the eminent company of literary 
oann who have so generously undertaken to 
— Edward's gift available. The first repre- 
wa * given at Devonshire House on an 
oun led’ vin} , if present anticipations are well 
wall tooo e graced by such an audience as has 
Sota vrought together. 
, sestiae rary s tatitutton. =-On Wednesday evening 
oe of Nee neld in Willis's Rooms for the pur- 
Society in the ie New Literary and Scientific 
Of all ine. p of St. James s, Westminster. 
samber of welll shan ane - has the largest 
Up to this time. no ster dain y apt cs 
which they may hey ny exists in the parish to 
creation ce iment © recourse for intelligent re- 
meeting, Lord ge of the mind. At the 
quently desert rs took the chair, and elo- 
the now cee the important district in which 
of the ~s - is to be established. A report 
Lankester fr. sty grapes was read by Dr. 
a8 secured the ich it appears that the Society 
Macay a Peels ronage of the Right Hon. T. B. 
with a: ne resident, anda long list of noblemen, 


ith the 


© Bishop of London, as Vice-Presidente. 


| Upwards of 200 members have already been en- 
rolled, and there is every prospect of this Society 


| becoming one of the most important of the nume- | 
y is announced to consist of old and new | 


rous institutions having the same object in the 
metropolis. The committee have decided that the 
annual subscription shall be one guinea, in the 


forward, they may make up for the lowness of the 
subscription. Donations of books were promised ; 
and lectures from Professor E. Forbes, Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, Mr. Robert Hunt, Dr. Lankester, and 
others, 

Lite rary QP nsions in France.—All_ the world 
knows that the French treat their literary men 
with great munificence. A return just published 
in the official Woniteur, shows that one department 
of the government, that of Public Instruction, dis- 
tributes the following pensions to literary persons : 

5 of from 801. to 96/. a year; 9 of 601. to 72/.; 29 
of 407. to 48/.: 34 of 247. to 367.: 15 of 87. to 207. 
To the widows and families of deceased authors: 


48/.; 25 of 241. to 36/7.: 31 of 8/. to 207. 


department distributes a large sum = annually, 
temporary distress, or engaged in works of literary 
importance but small pecuniary profit. It also 
awards several thousands to learned societies, for 
literary and scientific missions, purchases of books, 
&c. The department of the Interior, we may further 
add, is equally lavish: in its budget there figure 
upwards of 50001. a year for subscriptions to, and 
purchases of, different works, and nearly 6000/. for 
‘‘indemnities and assistance to authors.” The 
other departments of the government also employ 
considerable sums in purchasing books, and in 
otherwise encouraging literary men. 

Literary Auto-da-fé.—The 
old plan ” of making solemn auto-da-fés of the works 
of offending writers is not yet extinct. About ten 
days ago all the copies of Eugene Sue’s ‘ Mystéres 
du Peuple’ that could be discovered in the town of 
Erfurth, in Prussia, were seized by order of the 
authorities, raised in a pile in the market-place, 
and then set on fire by the police. 

Prince Valdemar of Prussia.—This prince (now 
deceased), it will be remembered, made three or 
four years ago a journey to India, and besides 
taking part with our troops in sundry engagements, 
occupied himself busily in investigating the man- 
ners and customs of the people, the antiquities, 
history, and natural productions of the country. 
He wrote an account of his journey, accompanied 
with numerous illustrations made by himself. His 
family is now causing this to be printed, and the 
illustrations to be engraved, and in a short time 
the work will be completed. Only 300 copies are 
to be struck off, and they are to be presented to 
royal and illustrious personages. The work will 
cost 40,000 thalers in getting up. 

French Publications. — Purchasers of French 
books are frequently annoyed to find that what 
appear to be collections of the works of an author, 
from the employment of the designation ‘ Lurres 
de —-—’ are incomplete. Complaints having been 
made on the subject, the publishers and printers of 
Paris composing the ‘‘ Circle de la Librairie,” have 
just held a meeting, and have decided that it must 
be considered as the usage of the Paris trade that 
the designation ‘(Euvres de ’ does not mean 
all the works of an author; but that when the 
edition really comprises all, the phrase ‘CEuvres 
complétes’ is employed. 

Astronomical Prize. —Several members of St. 
John’s College, Cam! ridge, have subscribed a fund 
to found an exhibition for the best essay on pure 
mathematics, astronomy, or other branch of natural 
philosophy, to be given every other year, and open 
to all graduates. The successful candidate will 
receive 1201.; and the prize will be called ‘The 
Adams Prize.’ 

Depth of the Ocean.—A sounding has been ob- 
tained by Lieut. Goldsborough, U.S.N., in lat. 
28-21 S. and long. 29°17 W., of 3100 fathoms or 34 
miles. The plan adopted was a 32Ib. shot, slung 
with wire, and attached toa line sufficiently strong 








hope that by inducing a large number to come | 


2 of 801. to 967.: 6 of 601. to 72l.: 17 of 407. to) 
‘ In addi- | 
tion to this, it may be mentioned, that the same | 


under the title of ‘Encouragements,’ to authors in | 


‘‘simple rule, the good | 


| to bear 601b. weight, and 5000 fathoms long. The 
_ soundings are described as good and fair, the line 
being up and down, and quite ‘taut.’ It broke 
about fifty fathoms from the surface while hauling 
in. It took an hour and nine minutes to obtain 
the sounding. 

Phillips's Fire Annihilator.—We have been 
again invited to an exhibition at Millbank, of the 
operation of this apparatus upon great masses of 
blazing material. Its power of quenching ame is 
beyond all doubt—but why will not the company 
or the projector show the public the effect of it 
upon a so/id mass of fire! Nothing would be easier 
than to adapt some old lime-kiln or pottery fur- 
nace to such an experiment, and this is important, 
because the great use of the Annihilator is stated to 
be its superiority to the fire-engine with its water 
for extinguishing fire. 

Extraordinary Clock.—<A correspondent of The 
Times states that Dr. Henderson, of Liverpool, 
has for the last seven years been engaged in the 
construction of an astronomical clock of unusual 
perfection, and in regularity and minuteness of 
movement it far surpasses anything ever yet in- 
' vented. Itis said that the revolution of its fastest 

wheel is once in a minute; of its slowest once in 

ten thousand years; that it will go for one hundred 

years without being wound up, and will lose only 

one minute in 1806 years. In addition to the or 
dinary indications of clocks of the kind, it will 
| show the ebb and flow of the tide at any port in 

the world, the day of the month, perpetually count 

ing leap year, and the different diurnal revolutions 
of the moon, in which it is said it can only err 
one minute fast in 1470 years! 

New Motire Power.--\t is stated that Professor 
coat of Harrodsburgh, Kentucky, has sue 
| 


ceeded in applying the expansive power of carbonic 
acid yas as a propelling agent. He asserts that he is 
able to control it with perfect safety, and that it 
affords a power equal to steam in one-fiftieth of the 
space, and one-hundredth of the expense in boilers 
and furnace. 

The [pas Tiree. —A specimen of this deadly 
poison-tree has been pre sented to the National 
Institution of Washington. It was brought from 
Java by Lieut. Marchland, U.S.N., and is in a 
flourishing condition. 

Street Shoe-blacks.~—We are glad to see that a 
very excellent custom of our Parisian neighbours 
has at length been adopted in the organization of 
a corps of shoe-brushers and polishers. They have 
commenced their operations about the West End and 
Exhibition building, witha red uniform and badge. 
The demand for their services will not probably be 
so great in the city. 

Hertford House overlooks the Green Park, and 
forms one side of a narrow turning known as 
Engine-street. This mansion was formerly the 
Pulteney Hotel. The Emperor of Ruasia put up 
here during the visit of the allied sovereigns in 
1814: and here the Duchess of Oldenburg (the 
Emperor Alexander's sister) introduced Prince 
Leopold to the Princess Charlotte. After various 
mutations it was purchased by the late Marquis of 
Hertford, and is now being rebuilt as a town resi- 
dence for the present Marquis. The original build- 
ing was designed, we believe, by M. Novosielski, 
the architect of the Opera House in the Hay- 
market; and Sir Robert Smirke afterwards added 
a Grecian Doric porch. The old structure was 
pulled down to the underside of the windows in the 
ground story, and the interior, which was originally 
very inconvenient, has been wholly re-arranged.— 
The Builder. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK, 

Monday.— Geographical, 8 p.m., King's College, Somerset 
House. — (Colonel Rawlinson on the Identification of the 
Biblical Cities of Assyria, and on the Lower Tigris.)— 
Statistical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Horticultural, 3 p.m.—Linnewan, 8 p.m.— Civil. 
Engineers, 8 p.m.—Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Microscopical, § p.m.—Ethnological, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.— Medical, 8 p.m. 
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13, Great MaRLBorovucH STREET. 


THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW WORK, 


“STUART OF DUNLEATH,” 
A Scottish Story of the Present Time, 


WILL BE READY IMMEDIATELY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
In Three Volumes. 


Also, just ready, 


CALEB FIELD. A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGARET MAITLAND,” “ MERKLAND,” ETC. 


One Volume. 





RALPH RUTHERFORD. 


A NAUTICAL ROMANCE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PETREL.” 
Three Volumes, 


COLBURN AND CO., PUBLISHERS, 


ARTHUR CONWAY; 


SCENES IN THE TROPICS, 
BY CAPTAIN MILMAN. 
Three Volumes. 


OR, 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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(THE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
NANCE COMPANY, Evrasttrenep ar York, 1824, ann 
EeMProw ERED BY Act or Partiamext —Caritrat £500,000. 


ee a ee ee 


TAUSTRES. 

TORD WENLOCK, Eecrick Park 
THOMPSON, Esq., Sheriff Hutton Park. 

ROBERT SWANN, Esq., York 

Rankere—Messrs. Swaxe, Croven, and Co., York. 
Actuary and See —Mr. W. L. Newman, York 

The attention of the Public is particularly called to the terms of 
thie Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between MALE and FEMALE Lives. 


Extract from the Table of Premiuma for insuring £100 


6.1L 


Age awatre. | aremate Age aMatr. | a FEMALE. 
next me BE te next | ; 
t . 

— Who'e Life Premiums. | ey Whole Life Premiums. 
Lada £ad | £04 Led 

lo . 15 4 46 311 6 333 

13 i993 a... = 50 eo 9 313 3 

16 1li 3 1 4810 53 411 6 S 2.9 

20 |] 1M 4 }ll 6 56 § 4 0 414 0 

23 CO 117 0 113 8 oo 6 6 0 512 6 

26 2 0 ; 12116 2 63 7 4 °0 69 6 

*30 | 286 O} 119 9 66 8 4 0 710 8 
a3 | 2 8 6 2210 || 7o | wo 4 9 7 6 

26 2130 | 264 miheweal nse 

6 219 9 212 0 | 76 _— 2 

ai3es8s3:; 2317 23 }} 8 : 15 12 10 


insure £106), payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
C22 los. , and a Lady of the same age can secure the same sum, 
for an annual payment of £19 17s. 6d 


Prospec'uses with the rates of premium for the intermediate | 


ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents 
TIRE INSURANCES 

Are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms. 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appointments have 
been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York, or to 

MR. HENRY DINSDALE, 
12, Wellington Strect, Strand, Agent for London. 


UNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
—ANNUITIES,) CORNHILIL AND 
LONDON, COLLEGR GREEN, DUBLIN; «xn GRONENGER 
STREET, HAMBURGH. Iwertre ren, ap. 1714. 

LIF E.—Reduced Rates for Young ond Middle Ages, with the 
Guarantee of a Company in existence for ne arly 140 Years 

The last BONUS (1848) gave ADDITIONS to Policies varying 
from 25 to 70 per Cent. on the previous Seven Years’ Premiunis, _ 

Lower Rates without Profits. 

Two-thirds only of the Premium may be paid until death 


Deercasing and Increasing Rates of Premium, and half yearly 
or quarterly “ 


Toans Granted. Medical Feces allowed 

FIRE INSURANCES at the usual Rates, and PROFITS re- 
turned on Policies taken out for Seven Years by prompt payment 

March Tth, 1831 THOMAS LEWIS, Sreartany. 


pe DON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
‘tablished by Royal Charter in the Rei f Ki icorge 

a». 1720, for LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ImUnance m" 
Heae-Orrice,—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE 

Neo. 10, REGENT STREET. 

Acrrany—PETER HARDY, Eso. F RS 

This CORPORATION has effectea Assurances 

period of ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY YEARS. 


FIRK INSURANCES effected at Mod 
description of Property ° erate Rates upon every 


MARINE INSURANCES at the Qurrent Premiums of the day 
JOHN LAURENCE, Sceretary. 


OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 2, ROVAL EXOHANGR BUILDINGS 
Acteary—G. J. Fannaxce, Esq., PIA 

Prospectases with Proposals fer INDISPUTARLE POLICIES, 

&c., may be obtained from Bb. F. LEEKS, Secarraay. 





(FIRE—LIFE 
BAKER STREET, 





Baancu-Orrics,— 


on Lives for a 
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[HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE | 


COMPANY, Established 1837.—Empowered by Special Acts 
of Parliament.—62, King William Street, London; and 21, St. 
David Street, Edinburgh. 

Capital, One Million. 

DIRECTORS. 

George Rousfield, Exq. | Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P. 
homas Challis, Esq., Ald. ' Thomas Piper, Esq. 

Jacob George Cope, Esq. Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
John Dixon, Esq Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 
Joseph Meteher, Esq. John Wilks, Esq. 
Richard Holticr, Esq. Edward Wilson, Esq. 

AUDITORS. 
Joseph Dawson, Fsq. George Meek, Esq. 

William Hunter, jun., Esq. 

Srcrerarny—Thomas Price, LL.D. 
Acrvaky—David Oughton, Esq. 
Sortcrror—Stephen Walters, Esq. 

Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, payable at Death. 











25 | 20 | 35 l 40 | 45. 
Zs. d. ga & £s. ad. & sa. a. é«. 4. 
116 3 3. e 27 8 215 7 36 0 





The following are amongst the distinctive features of the Com- 
pany :— 

I. Entire freedom of the Assured from responsibility, and ex- 
emption from the mutual liabilities of partnership 

Il. Payment of Claims guaranteed by a Capital of One Million. 

In the Life Department.—1. Assurances are effected on Paritici- 
pating and Non-Participating Tables, on Ascending and Descend- 
ing Scales, for short periods, and by Policies payable at the ages of 
65, 60, 55, or 50, or previously in the event of death. 

2. Premiums paid annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, inaiimited 
number of payments, in one sum, or on increasing or decreasing 
scales 

3. Policies on the participating scale immediately interested in 
the profits of the Company 

4. The age of the assured admitted, on satisfactory evidence 
being presented. 

5. Policies assigned as security not forfvited by duclling, suicide, 
or the execution of judicial sentences. 

In the Fire Department.—louses, Furniture, Stock in Trade, 
Mills, Merchandise, Shipping in Docks, Rent, and Risks of all de- 
scriptions, insured at moderate rates, 

Loans from £100 to £1000 advanced on personal security, and the 
deposit of a life policy to be effected by the berrower. 

A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctionecrs,and Sur- 
veyors 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


ODFREY'S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS 


is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beauti- 
fying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a ble: ming and 
charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant perfume and 
delightfal cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sun-burn, 
Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, render 
the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it 
from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by continuing its 
use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and 
smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold 
in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. : 








ECORATIVE PAINTING.—Mr. Freperick 
SANG, from the ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUNICH, Deco- 
rative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of Painting, whose 
works may be seen in the principal Public Buildings of the Metro. 
polis, begs to inform his Patrons, and Architects in particular,that 
he has considerably increased his Establishment,and is now en ibled 
to undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of Private 
and Public Buildings, in any part of the United Kingdom, on the 
most reasonable Terms, and in any of the CLASSICAL, MEDI- 
XZ.VAL, or MODERN STYLES 
Apply to F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 


I LO OR C LOT H S. 


Rest quality, warranted 2s. 6d. per sq. yd. 





Persian and Turkey pattern . 2s. 92. 
Common Floor Cloth . « 2 ee ee. om 
INDIA MATTING; COCOA FIBRE MATTS AND MATTING 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM 22s ‘ 
JOWRTT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW OXFORD STREET. 








Just published, in SVO, price 24 — 
N the PUBLICATION I 


of SC ne 
by GOVERNMENT at the PUBI x HOOL BOOKS 
spondence with the Right Hon. Lord Joh; R XPENS} 
London: Longman, } yar eneell, ME 

and John Murray, 


Frown, Grog »and I t 5 
\ Gar nh Ong 


re 
Albemarle Street 





On the Ist of May will be published price 93. @ Fes 

with a tnely engraved P rtrait br ; - ayy 

(PHE LIFE OF EDWARD BAINES Uy, y, 

for the Borough of Leeds. By His Son rr Poem Mi 

Author of “ The History of the Cotton v4 wrt cm ARD Bary 
Tendon: Longniin and Co. By id Ni — 


Ine, I 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK By AL 


PRED gy 











THE PROCESS of THOUGHT adus 
; WORDS and LANGUAGE, with a deser tion, : Pay . 
tional and Diiterential Machines. Price, 7s. “> sp . 
Longman and Co., Paternost rRow. 
BY ORDER OF THE , 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY 


This day is Published, SVO, ds. 


(HE NAUTICAL ALMANACK for 1854: To 
which is added a SUPPLEMENT, contaiy ing. ff 9 eo 
1851, the latest Elements and Ephemerides of the larch Bk 
Plancts Flora, Victoria, Iris, Metis, Hebe, Astra a. Parthease 
Ilygeia, Neptune, and Faye’s Comet: with an APP! XI i 
taining a paper by the Rev. JAMES CHALLIS Tim 
correction of a longitude determined approximaie!: 
vation Of a lunar distance. 
*,* The ‘Nautical Almanac’ for 1851, 52, and 3: 
John Murray, Albemarle 


TRHE BISHOP OF EXETER’S PAspoRar 
LETTER to HIS CLERGY will be published on Moyp yy 
John Murray, Albemarie Street 


ely ¢@ 


icly by the obs 





Ta one thick volume, Svo, price 18s, 
(PHE TOURISI'S FLORA, a Descriptive Cats. 
logue of the FLOWERING PLANTS and FERNS of 
British Islands, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Italian Islands. By JOSEPH WOODS, F.A.S., PLS. POS 
“Mr. Woods is kiiown to have spent many years in eoll 
and arranging the materials for this work, and has visited: 
more interesting localities respecting it. This amount of laters 
combined with extensive botanical knowledge, has enabid } 
to produce a volume such as few, if any other, botanists 9 
capable of writing.”,-—Anaals and Magazine of Natural listory 
* The work is exceedingly well adapted for its purpose, ands 
be most useful for consultation as to the vegetation of Ber 
having to us the double advantage over Reichenbach’s ‘fi 
Excursoria,’ the only work of the kind, in being in English, 
including France and a larger extent of Italy." — Botesws 
Gazette, 
Reeve and Benham, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 





DICTIONARIES OF THE BIBLE 
In a beautifully printed volume, medium §Svo, price 10s. & 
Iliustrated by 236 Engravines on Wood, 
CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA- 
i TURE. By JOHN KITTIO, D.D., F.5.A., Author of 1 
“ Pictorial Bible,” &c. : 
This Work is studiously accommodated to the wants of theg 
body of the religious public. ‘To Parents, to Sunday > 
Teachers, to Missionaries, snd to all engaged, citl nid st =" 
occasionally, in the important business of Biblical Educ an , 
volume is confidently recommended as the most valu on 
dium of Bible Knowledge for the People which has ever sppe 
in this country. 


Also, lately published, in Two Volumes, price £3, Wustra: 
$654 Engravings on Wood, besides Maps, and Views on > 
‘ TD 4 
A CYCLOPLEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITER 
TURE.* By JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A., &e., &e. As 
Forty able Scholars and Divines, British, Continents, 
can, whose initials are attixed to their respective — 
“Among the contributors are to be recognised 
many of the most distinguished Biblical Sch lars, both . , 
Forcign. It is not, therefere, too much to say, that (2 $<} 
pwdia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which has a “ 
and that it leaves nothing to be desired in such a work ¥ ibe 
throw light on the criticism, inte i peg history, fever? 
archwology, and physical science of the Pible, aniline 
*.* Horne’s Sebholon tion to the Critical Stucy of the Seriprars 
Adain and Charles Black, I dinburgh WP le 
Longman and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; W hittahe rand Co. ; am 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co, London —— 
* A Prospectus and Specimen of both Works = he \ res 
paid, to any post-paid application to the Edinburgh Pubs 
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Now ready at all the PRooksellers, No. 1, price 24, pe 
: weekly, . J rERAgt 
THE LOOKER-ON: A Reconp oF THE LITEM 
ARTISTIC, AND SCIENTIFIC WORLD, Sie 
Reading.—The Proprictors of THE LOOK . ie A pes appear 
in a more popular form such matter as Bas Ais . emner © 
in the first class Literary Journals The , ine abe ‘1 Revie® 
found a popular Essay, an Original Tale, an apr Play or OFT 
the last New B oks, an Independent Critiqte on "t r the cere 
of the day, an Original Poem, Notes and —— a. ae the Pari? 
and inquiring, a Lettcr containing the chit-che f the scien 
World, Pen and Ink Pictures, also the gossip * 


' 


orld. 


Artistic, Dramatic, Musical, and Literary pa ine amusement we 
. . oo . ° . 3 com — ‘ 
The aim of THE LOOKER ON is to that high moral tone # 


information, without throwing aside 
necessary for a Family Journal. 


snrTs: A 
THE GOWNSMAN OF ALL SOUl: 


F ; in this Journ 
Legend of Oxford, will be published week!) ro. pris 22, 0 * 
A specimen number, 16 pages large octave, by the F* 


ywostage stamps, 


eo 
2 eprictts SI 
London: Printed by LOVELL REEV E, of No.5, # ae oe # 
Covent Garden, in the county of Mic llese a street, Co 
“Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, No. 4, Cham as of seams 
Garden, aforesaid); and published by him at © vege Gare 
REEVE and BENHAM, No.5, Henrietta Stree*, 
—Saturday, April 12, 1851. 


sent free by post on reecipt of four | 
lisher, John Lofts, 368, Strand, London. 
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